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The world’s great artists are Victor artists —PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY, BOSTON SYMPHONY, CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY, 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL ORCHESTRA,’ NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA . « « » 








OrcuestRA night at the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Music. Motor- 
cars in an unbroken line. An 
audience radiant in jewels and 
furs. On the stage, the orchestra, 
waiting. ... A burst of applause. 
Stokowski! < 

The conductor raises his baton, 
galvanizing a hundred musicians 
into one superb unit. An expectant 
silence, broken by the strings 
as they announce the first move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s familiar, 
always-welcome Nutcracker Suite. 
. » » One hundred musicians on 
their feet, acknowledging the tu- 
multuous applause. 

Wherever you live, you may 
hear this and other great sym- 
phony orchestras, in your own 
living-room .. . through the Or- 
thophonic Victrola. Precisely as 
you would hear them in concert. 
Whenever you say, and with all 
the encores you wish. The new 
Victrolas are more desirable than 
ever.... Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


The New Orthophonic 





Model Seven -twenty-six. Victor 

adjustable-volume Electrola with 

Radiola. List price, $425, with 
Radiotrons 
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Gastrogen relieves 
indigestion guickly—with no 


aftermath of hiccups or gas 





“Like many bachelors, I eat at irregular hours and pay the usual penalty of 
occasional indigestion,’ writes Mr. William Black of 123 West 75th St., New 


York. “Frankly, I almost preferred an attack of indigestion to the distress from 
gas and hiccups that invariably followed a dose of soda. But one day a druggist 


recommended Gastrogen Tablets. Since then I’ve never been without them, for 
they relieve indigestion without leaving the slightest trace of gas or hiccups.” 








Ir you've ever taken a preparation con- 
taining bicarbonate of soda, you know 
as well as does Mr. Black the embar- 
rassing hiccups and belching that usually 
follow. 

For soda is chemically an alkali. It 
releases gas in the presence of acid. This 
brings on the hiccups and rumblings that 
are so distressing and embarrassing. And 
the slightest excess of soda acts as an 
irritant to the stomach, hampering nor- 
mal digestion. 


But Gastrogen contains only neutral 
antacids, which cannot act except in the 
presence of acids. After neutralizing the 
acidity that causes your discomfort, they 
cease their work entirely and any excess 
passes harmlessly on. You get the 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCl+NaHCOs-NaCl+COe2+H20 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 


which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets : 


HCl+ %CaCOs=%CaCl2+ %CO2+ 4H20 





relief you wish—and avoid the embarrass- 
ments of eructation (the doctors’ term 
for the social error of belching). 


Gianrogee Tablets do not in the least 
retard normal digestion, yet they work so 
quickly that they ordinarily drive away 
the discomforts of indigestion, heart- 
burn and gas in § to 10 minutes. Two or 
three tablets are usually effective. Get 
them today and try them next time your 
dinner brings you discomfort. You'll be 
delighted with the comfortable relief 
they bring, and you'll thoroughly enjoy 
their spicy, aromatic flavor. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c and in cabinet 
size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO.., Dept. E-29 

73 West Street, New York City 

Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 


Name... 
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LETTERS 


Dentists v. Editors 
Sirs: 

In your last issue you made the statement 
that “there was a time when Mussolini looked 
like a dentist or a dental student,” and you 
further added that the same deplorable condition 
was true of King Alexander, who similarly “used 
to be of insignificant appearance.” 

The presence of such a rash statement in your 
otherwise sane periodical is not only a shock to 
many of us dentists, insignificant as we are, 
but it is also a distinct surprise. We had thought 
you more observant. May we suggest that you 
cast your eye about among the noble members 
of your own so-called profession of journalism? 
If you are not struck by the great number of 
insignificant looking humans, not to mention 
the morons and absolute idiots that must adorn 
your offices, then we dentists will haul in our 
shingles and shuffle off into shameful oblivion. 

Your simile concerning Mussolini should have 
been “as weak-faced as an editor” thus making 
his rise to fame the more remarkable. 

Thanking you again for your most tactful 
compliment, . 

We are 
Iwo Imbecile Doctors, 
T. J. Traynor, D. D. S. 
D. J. Roacu, D. D. S. 

To sore-vexed Dentists Traynor and 
Roach all credit for an apt retort. The 
fact is that Benito was an editor—editor 
of the Socialist weekly, La Lotta di Classe 
(The Class War)—when the “insignifi- 
cant’’ photo was taken.—Eb. 

o— 











“Poor Devil” 
Sirs: 

The enclosed open letter which the New York 
Times published is entirely too long for your 
columns. But as you commented sarcastically 
on the high tariff crowd this week, I enclose it. 
There are two or three sentences which might 
interest that particular editor who is so expert 
at “boiling down.” 

Cates CABOoT 

Andover, Mass. 

Time spoke factually, not sarcastically, 
about “‘the high tariff crowd.” 

The open Cabot letter said in part: 

“Now I, as a poor devil of a consumer, have 
been looking for some crumb of comfort fallen 


from the table of the rich protectionists. I 
make inquiries, but am informed ‘there ain't no 





core.’ We should be satisfied to stand out in 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second- 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 

Acting Editor: John S, Martin. 

Associates: Laird §. Goldsborough, Myron 
Weiss. Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, John Billings Jr., Niven Busch Jr., Russell 
Crouse, Wilder Hobson, Newton Hockaday, Alan 
Jackson, E. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd-Smith, 
Peter Mathews, Elizabeth Moore, John O'Hara, 
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4 ness—match with big cars of large passenger 


Z @ capacity. In Appearance and Smartness—com- 
VS pare it with the costly cars, in which high price 
|; is paid for just those things. In Economy— 
against small light cars, whose chief appeal is 
economical operation, and which do not con- 
h I/ . tend for performance distinction. 
C a Cy Je By tens of thousands motorists are accepting 
the Essex challenge in demonstration tests that 
decisively prove fulfillment. 


Here is a challenge that rings with fulfillment. Its bid is It will not only win your endorsement, but 
to all who would own the best, and no car is excepted. challenge your ownership interest against any 


In Fast Getaway—against the champions of any price value that motordom may offer. 


class. In Speed —anything the road offers up to 70 Standard Equipment includes: 4 hydraulic shock absorb- 


miles an hour. In Endurance—60 miles an hour all day ers—electric gas and oil gauge—radiator shutters— 
saddle lamps—windshield wiper—rear view mirror— 


long is being proved by thousands. In Hill-climbing— clestrelech~ cemtreld én. cheering whe settr on 
give it the hardest task you know. In Size and Roomi- dash—all bright parts chromium-plated. 


A BIG FINE SUPER=~SIxX 


Coach - - - - $695 StandardSedan - $795 AND UP... 
2-Pass. Coupe - - 695 TownSedan - - 850 § at fa ctory 
Phaeton - - - 695 Roadster - - - 850 

Coupe - - - - 725 Convertible 


(with rumble seat) Coupe - - = 895 
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SIR WALTER : 
RALEIGH | 








‘PIPE AND CiGARE 





“Who Discove, 1 How 
Good a Pine ria Be” 





ELL, milder 
than what 
you've been smoking. Milder, and 
mellower, and for two perfectly good 
reasons: it’s choice leaf and it’s aged 
more carefully in the warehouse. Result, 
Sir Walter's favorite smoking mixture 
has so much genuine distinction of flavor 
and fragrance that sophisticated pipe 
smokers are prompt to recognize it and 
grow enthusiastic. 


Y LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only ) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 
Dept.T-130, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation 


Louisville, Kentucky 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


It’s milder 








the cold and snow, look in through the plate 
glass windows and see the animals fed. For 
we are merely consumers. And so long as the 
manufacturers and skilled workers organize and 
we do not, we can expect no relief at Washing- 
Se. «x * 

Consumer Cabot suggested, for ex- 
ample, admitting finished suits duty-free, 
to bring down the tariff-sustained price of 
men’s clothing.—Eb. 


—©—— 
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Cannon’s Size, Cannon’s Color 
Sirs: 

I notice in your issue of Feb. 4, page 34, under 
the heading “Cannon’s Reward,’ you say: “On 
Feb. 14 a very determined little Virginian will 





© Fotograms 
BrisHoP JAS. CANNON Jr. 


“5 feet, g} inches; 180 pounds.” 


board the White Star Liner, Calgaric, bound for 
the Mediterranean for the Holy Land. He will 
be dressed in the black cloth of the clergy.” 

As it is my understanding you desire that 
your paper shall be accurate in its statements, 
I give you the following facts: The gentleman 
to whom the above statement refers is 5 feet, 
9% inches tall, weighs 180 pounds, wears a 
Number 42 coat. He will be dressed, not in 
black, but in gray, which is his favorite color. 

[Bishop] James CANNON Jr. 

Board of Temperance and Social Service, 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

Washington, D. C. 


Admires Own Form 
Sirs: 

The quality of “modesty” in your corre- 
spondent Alphonse J. Miller who is shocked at 
the beautiful figure of a ‘Zig’? comes from a 
mind morally diseased. As soon as I read the 
letter, I fished up the number (Dec. 17) and 
studied the figure more closely and with greater 
pleasure. In fact, I am not ashamed to say 
that I think so much of the beauty of the per- 
fect human form that I never take a bath with- 
out a long and admiring look at my own form 
in its perfect proportions. Not one part of me. 
But all of me. 

I would rather—far rather—look at a Zig— 
strange as it may seem, than at the Holy 
Man on the front cover of your issue of Dec. 


pee 
Your “Prohibitor Cannon” is by no means 
a big gun. In a real nation such as France, 


Germany or Great Britain, he would not even 
be a pop-gun. For we are not yet a Nation 
but just an aggregation of races, culls—as it 
were... . The historic role of all religions, 
when their power is equal to their holy malice, 
is that of a Persecutor. When they can no 


longer use the faggots and screws they use 
franchises and senators. 

I have three special aversions. They are 
Meddlesome Methodists, edifying editors and 


righteous realtors. No law shall ever prevent 
me from eating and drinking when and whatever 
I please. 

The old Romans put their amphitheatres to 
the right uses when they cried Ad leones Christi- 
pee 

These Christians have caused more human 
wretchedness, misery and bloodshed, than any 
plague, pestilence or famine. 

-!t 








HENRY J. WEEKS 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 





—— 
", M. C, A. Defended 
Sirs: 
In your issue of Feb. 11, there is a letter 
from J. B. Scott, Beacon, N. Y., under the 
caption ‘Not Free,’ which states, in part, as 


follows: 
“The Y. M. C. A. did not practice giving 


away anything—unless ‘beaucoup francs’ were 
pressed on them by the soldiery.” 
It happened that while I was reading this 


letter, there was on my desk five typewritten 
folios, embracing 1,250 pages, covering the report 
of the Inspector General of the A. E. F., on the 
investigation of the Y. M. C. A. with the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

This investigation was made between Feb. 28 
and June 30, 1919, pursuant to instructions from 
the Secretary of War which required an estimate 
of the value of the work of the Y. M. C. A 
and the proportion of the welfare work which 
was accomplished by the Y. M. C. A. Those 
who were in France during the period of this 
inquiry will recall that the investigation was 
thorough, and that there was at least no prejudice 
in favor of the “Y” on the part of the investiga- 
tors. In every major command, officers and en 
listed men were required to testify and their 
depositions are a part of the record. 

It will doubtless be of interest to J. B. Scott 


to learn that this report finds that down to 
March 1919, the Y. M. C. A. made free dis 
tribution of canteen supplies to a total of 


*The cover-picture of Time, Dec. 24, was His 
Eminence William Henry Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston. 

t+Abusive oath deleted. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS $5 YEARLY 


—and the subscribers read it from cover to cover 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTion Mor., Time, Inc. 


2500 PrarriE AvE., CHICAGO 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 


ADDRESS ... 
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ans oA MAN for an important job is hired largely by virtue of past per- 
oi formance. You want to know he is able to deliver. When you 
ion buy any product—whether it is jewelry from Tiffany’s or a locomotive 
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ns, from the Baldwin Locomotive Works, you know the reputation, back- 
ce, . . . ° 
i ground and standing of the firm which put its name on it. John Jones may 
- be able to make just as good jewelry. The XYZ Company may be able to 
are produce just as efficient a locomotive. You don’t know, so you act on 
ent what you do know. And, automatically, by this means, you cut down the 
a element of risk. 
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sti- Cutting risk, and building profits always used by our investment staff as one 
lan Consider investment counsel in this light. — check before decisions are formed. 
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steady accumulation of facts, and the further 
development of sound znvestment judgment. Com- 
plete equipment for research, and auxiliary facili- 
ties that allow the most far reaching examination 
into investment opportunities must be available. 
With Brookmire they are. 

The Brookmire Commercial Service Division for 
industrial concerns—devoted to the study of general 
and specific business conditions in terms of sales, 
credit and production—provides a unique and ex- 
tremely valuable asset to our Investment Service. 

Everything that is applicable and illuminating is 
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information. But remember, before sending it, 
that we do not advocate in-and-out trading. The 
average individual is certain to lose money in 
trying to catch the ‘‘short swings’’, and we do 
not attempt to advise anyone on this basis. 

If you appreciate the tremendous odds against 
success through speculation, if you want to 
build up your capital steadily, wzth safety and with- 
out worry, and if you have available funds suffi- 
cient to enable you to profit by our recommenda- 
tions —then, here is something that you cannot 
afford not to investigate. 

Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 


























Brooxmire Economic Service, 1Nc., §§1 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me the maargie of your Service and copy of your current bulletin, 
analyzing the trend of prices and certain specific securities. TM-A; 
PO escent be ech a IRD Me PO aa SE 


cna : . , . Add tdci ste OR SO 
An organization—national in scope—whose business is 8 
I have securities or available for investment $ 


to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- (This is not essential, but since there is a Special Plan for those whose 
principal is above a certain amount, this information will be helpful ia 


stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 or $5,000,000. enabling us to forward to you the proper information ) 
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A vacation that lasts 
the rest of your life 


OW would youliketoquit work 
some day and start out on a 
vacation for the rest of your life? 
How would you like to pack your 
trunk, cash a good-sized check at 
the bank, pick up a traveler’s map 
and decide which part of the world 
you would like to visit first? 

Or perhaps you would prefer to 
settle down in a cosy cottage in the 
mountains or by the sea—a com- 
fortable place where you can spend 
the rest of your days just doing 
the things you’ve always wanted 
to do “when you had time.” 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it! 
Nomore work. No more worries. Nothing 
but good times ahead, and of course, with 
all expenses paid. 

The money question 
But where is the money coming from? 
Who is going to pay your expenses? 

The answer is simple, All you have to 
do is to rearrange your present financial 
life slightly and the money question will 
take care of itself. 

All you have to do is follow a simple but 
definite plan, and by the time you are 
ready to retire and take that vacation the 
money will be waiting for you. 

This plan was devised by financial ex- 
perts. It has been tried out by thousands 
of men and women. It is backed by a 100 
million dollar Life Insurance Company. 
It is safe as a Government Bond. 

The minute you make your first deposit 
on this plan, its benefits begin, Your most 
important money worries disappear. You 
look forward to a comfortable future. You 
know that you need only follow the plan 
to be taken care of financially. 





Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





And if you should become permanently 
disabled and unable to make further pay- 
ments on your investment, there would be 
no need for worry. Your payments would 
be made for you out of a special fund laid 
aside for that purpose. 


This Free Book explains it 


A 24-page, illustrated booklet, called 
“How to Get the Things You Want,” ex- 
plains the plan in detail. It tells not only 
how you can retire with an income when 
you are 65, but how you can leave your 
home free of debt—how you can send your 
children to college—how you can create 
an estate—how you can make sure your 
income will go on even though you should 
become totally disabled—how you can 
leave an income for your family. 

The financial plan outlined in this book 
is so clear and so simple that it can be un- 
derstood at a glance. It is so sound, so 
sensible, so logical that the minute you 
read about it you will realize that it works. 
Send for your copy of the free book today. 
There is no obligation, 


PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


7 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1851 





HERE are just a few of the 

things you can do under the 

Phoenix Mutual Plan: 

1 Retire with an income when you 
are 65. 

2 Leave your home free of debt. 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 Creare an estate. 

5 Makesure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 


G Leave an income for your family. 











Puoen1x Mutvat Lire Insurance Co. 


499 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


your new book, ““How to Get THE 
Tuincs You Want.” 
DATE OF 
=<“ — | 


13,613,027.64 francs, of writing material to the 
amount of 9,072,493.30 francs, and of free news- 
papers to the amount of 3,092,944.17 francs, or 
a total of 25,778,465.11 francs, which at the 
average rate of exchange for the months given, 
equals $4,636,414.56. ... 

It is an interesting question in mass-psy- 
chology as to why, in the face of these records, 
the constant criticism of the work of the “Y” 
persists. I suggest to Mr. Scott that he read 
the editorial note written by Frederick Palmer in 


the American Legion Monthly for September 
1928, under the title “Were We Fair to the 
ved 


From January 1918 to February 1919, I was 
in charge of the organization of the leave areas 
for the “Y,’’ where over 400,000 men received 
a seven-day leave, and in justice to the fine body 
of over 1,200 American men and women who 
served in my department, I am compelled to say 
to Mr. Scott that his statement that “The Y. 
M. C. A. did not practice giving away anything” 
is not the truth. 

FRANKLIN S. EDMONDS 

Edmonds, Obermayer & Rebmann 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


— eae 
Worked in Canteen 
Sirs: 

Although the war has been over ten years, 
there seem to be some people who are still 
uninformed as to the functions assigned the 
Y. M. C. A., as evidenced by J. B. Scott's 


letter in your issue of Feb. rr. 

By order of General Pershing the Y. M. C. A. 
set up a canteen system for the A. E. F., and 
its work was commended by the commanding 
general during the war and afterward, and an 
exhaustive inquiry conducted by the Army by 
direction of General Pershing resulted in com- 
plete disproval of such innuendos as Mr. Scott's 
as well as refutation of every accusation made 
against the association. All the work done by 
the Y was under general orders, describing the 
Yas A. £. T. Y¥. S.C. A. 

As one who made a great financial sacri- 
fice and served with the Y overseas for sixteen 
months, working long hours in a canteen and 
in executive positions, I know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

FRANK H. JAMISON 
News Editor 
Newark Evening News 
Newark, N. J. 
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The Hill Praised 
Sirs: 

Being a master in another Eastern prepara 
tory school, I read with great interest your 
article on the unique new plan applied to The 
Hill School for determining the advisability of 
college for each boy. The Hill School is to 
be highly commended for devising a new method 
to control the present American passion for a 
liberal arts college degree, regardless of fitness. 

The conclusion you draw in your article, how- 
ever, causes me to disagree. In the particular 
school with which I am connected, the Head 
master has advised the parents of many times 
twelve boys against planning a liberal arts 
education for their sons. In several instances 
boys have been directed toward other fields more 
practical to their particular types of mind, and 
of these some few have later become highly suc 
cessful. So it is not new to schools “to apply a 
hard yet merciful rule of college-education for the 
fittest.” 


GeorGE F. Porter 

Connecticut 

—— Cee 
Upper Darby, Too 
Sirs: 

After reading your article on The Hill School 
in Feb. 11 issue I thought you might be inter- 
ested to know that some public high schools 
are also doing this pioneer work. Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa.—a Philadelphia 
suburban High School—has for a number of 
years, under the leadership of its principal, John 
H. Tyson, had a system of personal history cards, 
which are similar in purpose and idea to those of 
the Hill School. They are a four years’ cumula- 
tive record of all that might help to determine 
a pupil’s fitness for college or a place in the 
world. 

HELEN M. FERREE 
A Teacher 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
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LHI GREAT 


e Automobile “Development 


1929 will witness the full 
realization of this develop- 
ment, with Marmon as one 
of its established leaders 


All automobile engineering might 
well be divided into three phases. 
Three distinct problems have been 
met and solutions found. 

The first was to make the automo- 
bile dependable. This was done 
with the four-cylinder motor. 

The second was to make it more 
powerful and easiet to drive. This 
was done with the six. 

The third phase has been to make 
the automobile smoother—to make 
it effortless—and the driving of it 
an unnoticed task. This has been 
done with the straight-eight—the 
third and greatest of all automobile 
developments. This fact is now fully 
recognized by engineering authority. 


G. M. Williams, Prestaent 
Marmon Motor Car Com- 
pany, who predicts that the 
straight-eight will soon make 
its appearance in all of the 
important price fields. 








Just as the six gradually succeeded 
the four—so also .is the straight- 
eight now coming with giant strides 
into the light of a great new popu- 
larity among all classes of buyers. 

The straight-eight is not new in 
the higher-priced cars—they have 
to be eights in order to sell. It was 
not until recently, however, that the 
straight-eight found its way into 








the medium or six-cylinder price 
fields. 

Putting the straight-eight in the 
medium price range is one of 
Marmon’s greatest achievements. 

For more than two years now 
Marmon has produced only straight- 
eights. By concentration on this 
type, costs have been lowered, As 
a result, Marmon has a straight-eight 
at the price of a six. 

Furthermore, Marmon has simpli- 
fied design and made the straight- 
eight a practical, economical and 
long-lived car for all to own. 

This engineering and manufac- 
turing achievement has been fully 
realized in the new Marmon 68, a 
truly fine car at extremely mod- 
erate Cost. 

New Series 68, $1465. New Series 
78, $1965. Prices at factory. De luxe 


equipment extra. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ;: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MARMON 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF G. M. WILLIAMS 
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What the 
Bryant owner 
says ~ 






For steam, hot water, vapor and warm air systems 


“I'd give up my 
personal auto- 
mobile before 


I'd give up my 


EING a random selection of 
some vivid comments which 
have come to us unsought. 


“If we had profited only from our new eyant. 

freedom from colds, our Bryant would 

be worth while as an investment for 

the family.” 

“If it were not “We went away last month for a week, leaving 

for our Bryant, a new maid in the house. With any other heat- 
I think we ing plant I’ve ever heard of we couldn’t have { 
would be back dared do that. She never even saw the boiler 
in an apart- while we were gone.” 


ment again.” 
“Since we’ve had our Bryant a man who still 


wrestles with a coal shovel looks to us like a 

hold-over from the Dark Ages.” 

“IT am everlast- 
ingly grateful 
that you kept 
prodding me 
until installed 
my Bryant.” 


“Our pup is a hair-brained wire-haired terrier, 
yet he qualifies successfully as ‘a furnace man’ 
to a Bryant.” 


“Let me know if any neighbor of mine shows any 
interest in a Bryant. I'll give him enough heavy 
pent coe hae, hemes dowa-” —- ._peenimeiomnenemonnpnantiniesions 


I shall be glad to read a complete 


This is an imcomplete picture of how Bryants description of Bryant Ges eating. j 


satisfy. To get a complete understanding of ; 
WHY they inspire such statements, use the cou- | N#” 
pon at the right. We want you—and your : gjgpes 
neighbors—to know the whole story. : 


| eT RO! Poet Sa ee 





THE BRYANT HEATER & catch COMPANY : 
17813 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio State | ee ee 


BRYANT HEATING 


"i £2 E.3 regs Po? PUR PA Cw M AN” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The clean aromatic smell of raw pine 
wood spread through the White House. 
Excelsior littered the floors. Busy work- 
men in overalls came and went. Mrs. 
Coolidge was packing. Into 150 new boxes, 
crates and barrels under her careful eye 
went objets d’art, china, books, whittling 
knives, stag antlers, desk sets, etc. ete.— 
symbols of a people’s free-handed affection 
for their President. Eight Coolidge trunks 
entered the White House in 1923; 16 
trunks will go back to Northampton, 
Mass., not to mention all the barrels, 
boxes, crates. “It is,” President Coolidge 
remarked, “easier to get into the White 
House than out of it.” 

@ To the press last week were released 
photographs of the portrait of President 
Coolidge painted by Frank O. Salisbury 
during the President’s holiday at Sapeloe 
Island. Friends thought it was good, 
except that Calvin Coolidge never held his 
head as imperiously as that (see col. 2), 
and it makes him a lot younger, firmer- 
fleshed, cleaner cut, than he really looks. 
That, however, may be what a good por- 
trait should do. Furthermore, as the late 
John Singer Sargent once said: “A portrait 
is a picture in which something-is-wrong- 
with-the-eyes.” 

@ “Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, do pro- 
claim and declare that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the Senate of the United 
States to convene at the Capitol, in the 
city of Washington, on the fourth day of 
March next, at 12 o’clock noon... .” 
With this last Presidential proclamation, 
Calvin Coolidge summoned the Senate to 
confirm his successor’s Cabinet and other 
appointments. 

@ To the Senate for confirmation as U. S. 
Radio Commissioners President Coolidge 
sent the names of Arthur Batcheller of 
Massachusetts, Cyril N. Jansky Jr. of 
Minnesota; for associate justices on the 
U. S. Customs Court of Appeals, Finis 
James Garrett of Tennessee, Irvine Luther 
Lenroot of Wisconsin; and, to sit on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the District 
. ” trae Henry H. Glassie of Mary- 
and. 

@ Close to the Coolidge heart is the en- 
deavor of the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
where Grace Goodhue used to teach, to 
raise a $2,000,000 endowment (Time, Nov. 
26). Last week, some $400,000 was still 
unsubscribed. The President authorized 
the Goodspeed Book Shop of Boston to 
put on public sale copies of the Calvin 
Coolidge book plate, at $5 each, all pro- 
ceeds to go to the Clarke fund. The book 
plate, a postcard-size woodcut by Timothy 
Cole, pictures the Plymouth, Vt., birth- 
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Sargent said: “A portrait is a picture in 
which something-is-wrong-with-the-eyes.” 


place nestling among trees, two expectant 
white collies on the grass, a ready fishing 
pole against a maple. 

@ The United Press reported that William 
Randolph Hearst’s Cosmopolitan was the 
successful bidder for Coolidge manuscripts 
after March 4. 


_— 





Retreat 

Eighteen hundred feet up the Blue 
Ridge, hard by Snicker’s Gap, where 
Turner Ashby’s grey cavalry thundered 
through to join Jackson in the Valley, 
stands a fine brick building faced with ten 
cinctured columns. About are smaller 
structures, a laboratory, stable, power 
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plant. Once it was an important U. S. 
weather observatory; but for 15 years it 
has stood empty in the mountain wind. 

Last week President Coolidge designated 
it as his choice for a hot-weather week-end 
retreat for future Presidents of the U. S. 
He asked Congress for $48,000 to remodel 
it. It would not be a Summer White 
House, to which the President would move 
for a long stay. It would simply be a 
week-end retreat, an escape from the sticky 
heat of the low Potomac Valley. 

Mount Weather, as the $500,000 aban- 
doned station is called, sits in an 87-acre 
tract, six miles up a rocky road from Blue- 
mont, Va. Washington, east by southeast, 
lies 55 miles away over fair dirt roads— 
an easy journey for the Presidential motor 
of a Friday afternoon. 


ee 


Into the Sunset 


Sun-shot Florida is no place for a man 
with work to do. Impatient with its seduc- 
tions, Herbert Hoover last week boarded 
his train at Miami, sped back to Washing- 
ton against the advice of several good 
friends. Inauguration was still a fortnight 
off. All precedent opposed such an early 
return. But Mr. Hoover had lots to do, 
many people to see. Besides, his home is 
in Washington. 

The sunset of an old administration is 
generally a strange, distorted hour. 
Shadows are longest then and the last red 
glimmer of official prestige is at its richest. 
Would the President-Elect eclipse the out- 
going President? Probably not, for Mr. 


. Hoover is ever cautious. He will sequester 


himself in his S street home, strive to 
cast no shadows at all. 

@ Mr. Hoover and his party skipped all 
over southern Florida last week. Bad 
weather drove him back from his west 
coast tarpon fishing. He inspected the 
Okeechobee flood area, saw tent colonies, 
praised sugar cane and truck growing in 
low black muck, heard politicians wise- 
crack about the election and fish for federal 
aid. At Palm Beach he was féted at the 
Bath and Tennis Club. At Fort Lauder- 
dale, 3,000 excited children mobbed him, 
swept him two blocks from his car. 

« At Brighton, Fla., Mr. Hoover lunched 
with Glenn H. Curtiss, aviation pioneer. 
He remarked to his host that Col. Lind- 
bergh should fly no more, lest he be killed 
by the law of aviation averages. The Pan- 
American Airways, Inc., Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested, should give him a good safe ground 
job. Mr. Curtiss, a-twinkle, replied that 
the situation would probably be met, in 
view of press reports that Mr. Hoover was 
going to appoint Col. Lindbergh to his 
sub-cabinet in charge of civil aeronautics. 
Mr. Hoover promptly changed the subject 
of conversation. 
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The Coolidge Era 

With Herbert Hoover already in Wash- 
ington, the Coolidge era seemed to hurry 
to its close. 

Who but the historian recalls an August 
night among the Vermont hills less than 
six years ago—reporters in automobiles 
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rushing over country roads; a knock on 
the door of a white farmhouse in the ham- 
let of Plymouth; oil lamps lit dispelling 
the darkness; telegrams read by their 
glow; a brief statement of mourning; an 
cath of office administered at 2:30 a. m. 
by a country notary public to his son, the 
thirtieth President of the U. S. 

The new President’s first worry was 
railroad accommodations; he wired ahead 
for three parlor car seats and was amazed 
to find a special train awaiting him. With 
him and his wife on that strained journey 
to the capital rode the Boston businessman 
named Stearns whose ancient dream of a 
Northampton mayor in the White House 
was coming true. 

There followed a few days in the Vice- 
Presidential suite at the New Willard 
Hotel and the wholesale resignation of the 
Cabinet—Hughes and Mellon, Hoover and 
Davis, New and Wallace, Work, Weeks, 
Daugherty and Denby—and every resig- 
nation rejected as it came. There followed 
the entrance into the White House with 
eight trunks, and the appearance of astute 
C. Bascom Slemp, Virginia politician- 
Secretary, at the Presidential elbow. Came 
William Morgan Butler, manufacturer and 
campaign manager, not yet dreaming of 
the Senate. 


Followed threats of a great hard-coal 
strike, and Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, rushed to the breach. 

Followed Secretary Mellon’s proposal 
of a second great post-War reduction, 
which sent the country ringing with ap- 
plause. 


Came the first Congress under the 
new President—that Congress which first 
brought the Scandinavian glass-blower and 


dirt farmer, Magnus Johnson, to Washing- 
ton. Then, Mr. Coolidge’s first message 
to the Congress, the message which dealt 
with everything in a few blunt monosyl- 
lables and proved that he was “safe.” 


Can that 68th Congress have been for- 
gotten? It fought three mighty fights. It 
passed a soldier bonus bill over Mr. Cool- 
idge’s veto. It passed the Mellon tax plan, 
much retailored to the Democratic figure. 
It stirred up the greatest hornet nest of a 
political generation, the Harding scandals 
—Oil, Veterans’ Bureau, Department of 
Justice, Prohibition Enforcement—which, 
inch by inch, forced Denby, then Daugh- 
erty out of the Coolidge Cabinet. 

Can citizens have forgotten the great 
three-cornered battle front of 1924, the 
Cleveland convention where the old guard 
in revolt named Frank O. Lowden for 
Vice-President and, when he proudly 
turned them down, revolted again and 
named Charles Gates Dawes, with whom 
afterwards they quarreled? Or that eleven- 
day wonder, the convention in the old 
Madison Square Garden where McAdoo 
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fought Smith, and Smith fought McAdoo 
and Alabama 103 times cast 24 votes for 
Oscar W. Underwood, till John William 
Davis and Bryan the Lesser were boosted 
to the limelight? Or that second conven- 
tion in Cleveland to which the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who in Jo Davidson’s 
mass marble will soon adorn the Capitol’s 
hall of fame, sent his ready-made platform 
and took Burton K. Wheeler for his run- 
ning mate? 

Surely no one can have forgotten the 
slogan that carried the day, “Keep cool 
with Coolidge.” 

Calvin Coolidge will forget neither 
these things, nor many more—that hot 
summer when his younger son, Calvin 
Coolidge Jr., overcome by a deadly infec- 
tion, passed away; the cold winter when 
his father, Col. John Calvin Coolidge, was 
laid to rest beneath New England snows. 

For convenience, the four Coolidge va- 
cations may be taken as milestones from 
which to look back and forward: 

Swampscott, Mass., 1925. The man 
who went to Swampscott had stepped into 


the Presidency as a silent, cautious, rather 
wry myth. He had proved himself safe. 
He suffered himself to be photographed 
pitching hay for the 1924 campaign and 
on March 4, 1925, the people let him put 
his hand on the Bible from which he had 
learned to read at the age of four, and 
swear to “Preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

In the Swampscott year he was very, 
very touchy. To this period belong the 
electric hobby-horse and Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth’s remark about being weaned 
om a dill pickle. 

Paul Smith’s, N. Y., 1926. The 1926 
vacation was the one of the great con- 
fession. Sitting in an old green wicker 
rocking-chair on an’ Adirondack porch, 
Calvin Coolidge told Bruce Barton of his 
early life, his' later thoughts. “As I now 
recall it,” he said, “I had always rather 
hoped that I might keep store when I 
grew up. . .. I have never been able to 
think that fate was guiding my destiny. I 
have rather felt that I was obliged to look 
after it myself. 

“I have found, however, that when I 
was doing the right thing a great many 
unforeseen elements’ would come in and 
turn to my advantage. Presidents are 
broken down by outside enterprises. .. . 
I try to remember that there is only one 
ex-President living. . . .” This was also 
the year of that strange luncheon of Presi- 
dent & Mrs. Coolidge and Governor & 
Mrs. Alfred E. Smith. 

The Black Hills. 1927 started off with 
President Coolidge’s vehement veto and 
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denunciation of the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill. 

Going to the Black Hills, probably not 
because he wanted to, his petulance in- 
creased. He was called on to be an In- 
dian, a cowboy. The fishing, which he had 
rediscovered the summer before, was 
some compensation, but there were several 
incidents that caused him, frayed as he 
was, to speak sharply to Mrs. Coolidge. 
She was glad when he made up his mind 
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(“I do not choose...” etc.) about a 
question on which she had stitched her 
opinion six months earlier, in the famed 
bedspread inscribed: “Abraham Lincoln 
1861-1865” “Calvin Coolidge 1923-1929.” 


Brule. The vacation at Brule, Wis., 
was the happiest of all. The choose had 
finally been accepted. Hoover was nomi- 
nated. There were fish, lots of them, to 
be caught. President Coolidge could and 
did say to news-cameramen: “Mr. Hoover 
won't carry on his end of the conver- 
sation.” 

Quail-shooting in Virginia... Tur- 
key-shooting in Georgia . . . and then one 
day he pressed a White House button and 
scampered away, chuckling boyishly at the 
seriousness of secret service men. It is 
not impossible that Calvin Coolidge gave 
the electric hobby-horse a tickle in the ribs 
just before it was packed up and shipped 
to Northampton, Mass. 

Work Done. The Coolidge era has 
seen three great reductions in taxes, about 
five and a quarter billion dollars lopped off 
the public debt, the war debts refunded, 
adoption of the multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war, the appropriation of 325 
million dollars for Mississippi flood con- 
trol, the 275-million dollar Federal build- 
ings’ program, the civil air program, the 
implanting of a tradition of economy in 
government. 


Work Not Done. The World Court 
has not been joined; the farmer has not 
been “relieved”; railroads are still uncon- 
solidated; the coal industry is still bogged; 
there has been no extension of naval dis- 
armament agreements; prohibition re- 
mains a mess. All these were Coolidge 
projects. 


Vetoes. Already President Coolidge’s 
occasional troubles with Congress are fast 
fading from the public memory. His ve- 
toes were not many but they were notable. 
Most of them were vetoes of minor bills, 
for the sake of dear economy, and were 
not overridden. The soldier bonus bill 
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of 1924 was passed over his veto. He twice 
appointed Charles Beecher Warner to be 
Attorney-General and the Senate twice 
rejected the appointment. But he twice 
vetoed farm relief bills which called for 
large governmental expenditures, and 
Congress did not override him. An in- 
crease of pay for postal employes he ve- 
toed and later accepted when higher postal 
rates were provided to meet the cost. 
The Bursum Spanish War pension bill he 
vetoed and by one vote his veto was sus- 
tained. A bill for government operation 
of Muscle Shoals he pocket-vetoed. By 
firm persuasion he saved the Treasury 
from “‘the most extortionate proposal .. . 
ever made upon the nation’s revenues”— 
the flood control bill as originally con- 
ceived by Congress. This business also 
saved his party -from a veto embarrass- 
ment that might well have been disastrous. 

No-Man. In a great day of yes-men, 
Calvin Coolidge was a great no-man. Psy- 
chologically as well as financially he sought 
to be an astringent to his prosperity- 
swollen country. He took credit for Cool- 
idge prosperity because it was politically 
expedient to do so, but he kept repeating 
that Coolidge economy was the priceless 
ingredient. He carried this thought to the 
picayune extreme of giving away only the 
pen ib, and not the pen holder, after 
signing important bills. The other, philo- 
sophical extreme was reached in his curt 
closing message to Congress and the coun- 
try last December: 

“... Peace and prosperity are not 
finalities; they are only methods. It is too 
easy under their influence for a nation to 
become selfish and degenerate. This test 


has come to the United States. . . .” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Met jointly with the House to count 
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officially the votes of the Electoral Col- 
lege (see p. 12). 

@ Passed the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 

@ Adopted a resolution by Alabama’s 
Heflin calling for recommendations from 
the Federal Board for legislation to check 
stock speculation (see p. 47). 

@ Debated and rejected (47 to 27) a 
bill to prohibit speculation in cotton and 
grain futures. 


@ Debated a minority report on the 
Salt Creek oil leases censuring the De- 
partment of the Interior, of Justice. 

@ Debated a bill to stiffen prohibition 
violation penalties. Missouri’s Reed spoke 
passionately. Threatened to, but did not, 
name by name dry Senators who drink. 


@ Ratified the first treaty with China’s 
Nationalist Government, a treaty recogniz- 
ing Chinese tariff autonomy. 








o 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Passed an immigration bill authoriz- 
ing deportation of alien gunmen, bootleg- 
gers, undesirables. 
@ Passed the Box bill to prevent nat- 
uralized Canadians and Mexicans from 
commuting to work daily across the U. S. 
borders. 
@ Passed a bill to give immigration 
quota preference to aliens skilled in arts 
or crafts. 
@ Debated an $18,645,052 appropria- 
tion bill to pay expenses of the Congress. 





oo 


House & Senate 
Work Not Done. The House or the 


Senate has failed to complete action on 
legislation to: 

@ Reapportion the House according to 
population. 
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@ Continue the administrative life of | Massachusetts “seemed” to have gone for that caused much less elation. One was 


the U. S. Radio Commission. 


@ Dispose of the Muscle Shoals power 
plant. 

@ Seat or reject in the Senate William 
S: Vare of Pennsylvania. 

@ Consolidate railroads. 

@ Increase prohibition enforcement funds 
by $24,000,000. 

@ Postpone application of the national 
origins immigration quota system. 


—_o—_ 
Solemn Whoopee 


The House and Senate, in joint session 
in the House’s chamber, went through the 
ceremonious anachronism of counting the 
electoral vote and making the official dis- 
covery that Herbert Clark Hoover had 
been elected President, and Charles Curtis 
Vice President, of the U. S. 

In the green days of the Republic, this 
Constitutional rite was a solemn thing, 
freighted with great uncertainty. Last 
week’s vote-counting became an occasion 
for 40 minutes of horselaughs and 
whoopee. The outward forms, the ancient 
lines and cues, seemed as comical to those 
Congressmen who bothered to attend, as 
would have been the spectacle of a gentle- 
man in knee breeches and powdered wig 
riding down Pennsylvania Avenue in a 
sulky. 

Vice President Dawes was master of 
ceremonies. Senate Pages Milburn Mc- 
Carty Jr. of Eastland, Tex., and John Gor- 
don Logan, carried the two shiny mahog- 
any boxes in which reposed the solemn 
electoral certificates. Page McCarty is a 
squint-eyed little boy with a round face, a 
slight lisp, freckles, a cowlick, and good 
teeth for apple-biting. He served the 
Brown Derby during the campaign as per- 
sonal messenger. He wept honestly when 
Nominee Hoover was elected. Alert, re- 
spectful, he is the Senate’s favorite page. 
Page Logan is Senator Smoot’s grand- 
son. 

Senators, strolling in, took front-row 
seats. Senator Curtis went for a stroll in 
the Capitol grounds: His runner-up, Sena- 
tor Robinson of Arkansas, dallied in the 
vacant Senate cloak room. 

Four tellers—California’s Shortridge and 
Utah’s King for the Senate; Alabama’s 
Jeffers and Massachusetts’ Gifford for the 
House—ranged themselves importantly 
before the rostrum. The boxes were un- 
locked. To Mr. Jeffers was handed the 
first envelope. He broke the red registry 
seal and announced: 

“The certificate of the electoral vote of 
the State of Alabama seems to be regular 
in form and authentic and it appears 
therefrom that Alfred E. Smith received 
12 votes for President and Joseph T. Rob- 
inson received 12 votes for Vice Presi- 
dent.” 

This formula was followed through the 
47 other States, alphabetically, Senator 
Shortridge’s sepulchral voice brought an 
impertinent clamor of “Louder.” Rhode 
Island’s full name—The State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantation—was 


carelessly omitted. Mr. Gifford modified 
the formula when he announced that 


Smith. “Whoopee!” cried the Democrats. 
A Republican rebel yell punctuated the 
Texas and Virginia votes. 

The tellers made a perfunctory count, 
handed up a tabulation to Vice President 
Dawes who read: 


“Herbert Hoover, for President, 444 
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He wept for what he had to carry. 


votes; Alfred E. Smith, 87 votes. Charles 
Curtis, for Vice President, 444 votes, 
Joseph T. Robinson, 87 votes. This an- 
nouncement of the state of the vote... 
shall be deemed a sufficient declaration of 
the persons elected President and Vice 
President of the United States... .” 


+ 








Rewards 


Opposition to a President may be a 
friendly thing, productive of large and 
pleasant rewards. Such a reward last week 
came to Representative Finis James Gar- 
rett of Tennessee, onetime printer, editor, 
teacher, lawyer, and now leader of the 
Democracy in the House. President Cool- 
idge appointed him to the U. S. Court of 
Customs Appeals. Mr. Garrett had reached 
up for a Senate rung in the Tennessee po- 
litical ladder last year, missed his grip. 

For minority leader Mr. Garrett is 
young, comparatively. Of his 53 years, 24 
have been spent in the House, in laborious 
ascent through his party organization. A 
tall stooping man with hollow eyes, a face 
almost cadaverous, a melancholy voice, he 
is a devoted lover of the past. 

In leading his party against the G. O. P., 
Mr. Garrett exhibited a delicacy of man- 
ner, a restraint of language that caused his 
more bellicose followers to ask if he were 
“pulling his punches” (gentling). His at- 
tack was on broad principles. He never 
ridiculed the White House, never called the 
President names. Small wonder that the 
many potent Republicans who recom- 
mended his appointment to a $12,500 job 
found the President responsive. 

But from the White House to the Senate 
with Mr. Garrett’s went two other names 


Irvine Luther Lenroot, onetime (1918-27 ) 
Wisconsin Senator, to sit also on the Cus- 
toms Appeals bench; the other, Henry H. 
Glassie, Maryland Democrat and once a 
very much abused U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sioner, to -he Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For two years, since his fall from poli- 
tics, Mr. Lenroot has been flitting about 
Washington, Micawber-like. He had cap- 
tained many a Coolidge Senate fight; he 
never lost faith in the ultimate big-hearted- 
ness of the White House. For $10,000 he 
successfully out-lobbied the Walsh Senate 
resolution for investigating inte-state pub- 
lic utilities, transforming it into a toothless 
inquiry by the Federal Trade Commission. 
He distinguished himself last month by 
winning the so-called Mayflower Mara- 
thon: when Herbert Hoover, returning 
from South America, arrived the first 
morning at his hotel headquarters, it was 
Mr. Lenroot who, first of all comers, 
rushed in upon him, wrung his hand, 
wished him well. 

Mr. Glassie’s wife and brothers owned 
Louisiana cane sugar mills. The sugar duty 
came before the Tariff Commission. Com- 
missioner Glassie voted against reduction 
of the sugar rate, tied the Commission, 
blocked action, helped Calvin Coolidge out 
of a 1924 campaign hole. In the Senate he 
was denounced, his pay cut off. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Bridges v. Ferries 


Highway traffic, like many another 
thing, follows the cheapest route. Opera- 
tors of the New Orleans-Pontchartrain toll 
bridge have made this unhappy discovery. 
The great span was born under politics, 
and politics in the form of free state fer- 
ries across the lake, caused its financial 
demise. This month, after a year’s profit- 
less operation, it went quietly into bank- 
ruptcy, unable to meet interest charges 
on its $5,500,000 construction cost. 

Behind its failure is a story of petty 
Louisiana politics. Each bidder for the 
bridge franchise secured the services of a 
former Governor as counsel. When the 
New Orleans investment house of Watson- 
Williams won the bid, a retaliatory politi- 
cal campaign was begun for free ferries 
and a free bridge. Gov. Oramel Simpson 
campaigned for re-election on a free- 
bridge platform. So did Huey P. Long. 
Long won. Gov. Simpson, retiring, threw 
the free ferries into cut-throat competition 
with the private bridge, pending construc- 
tion of a state bridge on which no tolls 
would be charged. Under Gov. Long the 
state bridge is almost finished. 

Two reasons exist for lack of public 
sympathy for the toll bridge: 1) it charged 
cash to cross; 2) ““Yankee”’ dollars built it. 


In New York where there are no free 
ferries, some bankers with $25,000,000 in 
cash and ample credit were last week seek- 
ing permission to build a colossal toll 
bridge across the narrows from Staten 
Island to Brooklyn. A narrows bridge is 


opposed by the War Department, which 
foresees New York Harbor clogged by 
its debris in case of war. 
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JUDICIARY 


“Busts” 


In Manhattan, last week, a Jong-simmer- 
ing Bankruptcy Scandal boiled over. 
Charges of nepotism, favoritism in award- 
ing receiverships, intimidation of wit- 
nesses, were made in Congress against U.S. 
District Judge Francis Asbury Winslow. 
Congressman La Guardia of New York 
called for the kind of investigation, by the 
House Judiciary Committee, that generally 
precedes impeachment. Countering, Judge 
Winslow said it was all “a diabolical plot.” 
The chief citation against him was that he 
had suspended sentence on a “crooked 
bust” named Meyer Kaplan in return for 
an “understanding” which, when subse- 
quently not fulfilled, caused Buster Kaplan 
to be jailed for the full sentence. 

Bankruptcies became front-page news 
in New York early in January when an at- 
torney named David Steinhart, receiver 
and Republican politician, fled, leaving 
bankruptcy books $50,000 short. Judge 
Winslow had sponsored his appointment 
many times. Steinhart was indicted. Offi- 
cials chased him, disguised in red whiskers, 
through Canada. Charles Shongood, U. S. 
auctioneer, was removed from office, in- 
dicted for conspiracy and embezzlement. 
Panicky, the Federal judges in Manhattan 
switched bankruptcy cases from personal 
receivers to the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co. A grand jury gathered more 
evidence. 

As President of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, Charles 
Evans Hughes named a special committee 
to scrutinize bankruptcy law administra- 
tion, ‘‘a matter of very grave concern.” 


Bankruptcy. A business man possesses 
$50,000. He owes $200,000. He goes, or is 
thrown, into bankruptcy. A U. S. court 
takes over his $50,000 assets, turns them 
into cash at auction, equitably distributes 
the proceedings among the bankrupt’s 
creditors in extinguishment of all claims, 
at the rate of 25¢ (less court costs) on 
the dollar. He is discharged free of debt, 
but with his credit badly blotted. 

Bankruptcies are of two kinds. 

1) Straight Bust: A business man, 
through bad commercial judgment or bad 
markets, overstrains his credit, owes more 
than he can pay, gives up all assets to the 
Court, conscientiously assists in settling 
his debts. 

2) Crooked Bust: A business man de- 
liberately uses his credit to obtain exces- 
sive loans or merchandise, conceals his 
assets from the court, defrauds his credi- 


tors. 
Only a thin line of intention divides the 
two classes. The Crooked Bust is a crim- 


inal offense. 
_ The Court. Bankruptcy cases strain the 
integrity of the best U. S. courts. ‘Count- 
less dollars are held in trust by the court, 
countless assistants are named to admin- 
ister them. The judicial machinery is cum- 
bersome and complex, understood only by 
legal experts. Large are the potentialities 
for graft and corruption. 

In theory the court guards the bank- 
rupt’s assets, with all the moral rigor of 


the U. S. behind it. In practice the judge 
appoints a supposedly disinterested and 
trustworthy person as receiver who does 
the actual work, subject only to final court 
review. The Federal law fixes the service 
charges a receiver may make upon the 
assets, ranging from 6% on $500 or less, 
down to 1% on $10,000 or more. In effect 
the creditors pay the receiver from funds 
they would otherwise get. Thus receiver- 
ships are profitable political plums 
whereby many a lawyer swells his income. 

The Judge may be dishonest. He may 
be leagued with his appointees to abstract 
and share a larger percentage of the assets 
than the law allows, thus cheating legiti- 
mate creditors. Politics largely controls 
Federal judicial appointments in the low- 
est courts and old political debts can be 
quietly discharged by appointment of a 
small group of the judge’s friends as re- 
ceivers. A judge’s old law partner may 
likewise be overfavored with such assign- 
ments from the court. A good Federal 
judge scatters his receiverships; a bad one 
uses them for political or personal profit. 

The banking of assets is another method 
whereby U. S. judges may profit in bank- 
ruptcy cases. Deposits can be made in a 
bank in which the jurist has a private 
stock holding. He collects the interest 
rather than the creditors. 

The Receiver. If the judge is honest, 
the receiver may not be. He may juggle 
assets and disbursements to creditors to his 
own benefit. He may abscond with pockets 
stuffed with ready cash. He may appoint 
a small army of assistants, attorneys, ex- 
perts and examiners who do nothing more 
effective than materially reduce the fund 
for creditor distribution. 

The Court Auctioneer is likewise in 
a position where graft can be a sore temp- 
tation. By forced sale he turns possessions 
into cash. He may conspire with a few 
choice buyers to undersell assets to them 
at a bountiful profit which they graciously 
and secretly split with him. He may rig 
his auction books to show low sale prices, 
pocketing money that should go to credi- 


tors. 
The National Association of Credit Men 
blames the apathy and ignorance of un- 


organized creditors for bankruptcy mal-’ 


practices. 


CRIME 


Chicago’s Record 

It was 10:20 o'clock on St. Valentine’s 
morning. Chicago brimmed with senti- 
ment and sunshine. Peaceful was even the 
George (“Bugs”) Moran booze-peddling 
depot on North Clark Street, masked as a 
garage of the S. M. C. Cartage Co., where 
lolled six underworldlings, waiting for their 
breakfast coffee to cook. A seventh, in 
overalls, tinkered with a beer vat on a 
truck. Two of the gang drifted aimlessly 
into the front office where ink wells stood 
dusty dry. 

Ten minutes later they glanced at each 
other, startled. Was that a police gong? 
Into the curb eased a car, blue and fast, 
like the Detective Bureau’s. Through the 
office door strode four men. Two, in police 
uniforms, swung sub-machine guns. Two, 
in plain clothes, carried stubby shotguns. 


The gangsters in the office raised their 
hands. Their visitors marched them back 
into the garage, prodding their spines with 
gun muzzles. Tin coffee cups clattered to 
the stone floor. Snarled orders lined the 
six gangsters up along the north wall, their 
eyes close to the white-washed brick. The 
visitors booted the overalled mechanic into 
the line and “‘frisked” away hidden guns. 
; One of the men at the wall said: ‘““What 
isthe 85. 

“Give it to em!” was the answer. The 
garage became a thunder-box of explosions. 

From the four guns streamed a hundred 
bullets. Only eight of them ever reached 
the brick wall behind the seven targets. 
One man, all blood, tried to crawl away. 
A volley at six inches ripped away his head 
above the ears. The others toppled over 
into the careless postures of death. 

A Mrs. Alphonsine Morin, across the 
street, saw two men, hands over head, walk 
out of the garage, followed by two uni- 
formed policemen with leveled guns. Ob- 
viously a raid and an arrest. She watched 
captors and captives enter the blue car, 
which flashed down the street, passed a 
trolley on the wrong side, melted away in 
traffic. 

Real police came jostling through the 
gabbling crowd that quickly collected. 
They counted the neat row of bodies by 
the wall—six dead, one dying. It was a 
record, even for Chicago. 

“Bugs” Moran, the proprietor of the 
garage, was not among the dead. He was 
spending St. Valentine’s Day in Detroit. 
Moran inherited the North Side mob from 
“Schemer” Drucci, who inherited it from 
“Hymie” Weiss, who inherited it from the 
late great Dion O’Bannion. The perforated 
bodies were those of Moran’s brother-in- 
law and co-leader, James Clark; No. 1 
Gunman Peter Gusenberg. Con-Man John 
Snyder, Gorilla Al Weinshank, John May, 
the man in overalls, and Reinhart Schwim- 
mer. Frank Gusenberg, Pete’s “Kid” 
brother, carrying 20 bullets, lived for 
three hours after the shooting but gang- 
land’s curious code of honor sealed his lips 
against police proddings. Besides him, the 
only living thing in the garage when the 
slaughterers left was the Gusenbergs’ police 
dog, a fierce animal raging on its chain. 

There were many possible reasons for 
the massacre but only one motive—jungle 
justice. Chief Gangster Alphonse (‘“Scar- 
face Al”) Capone’s West Side mob was 
under suspicion. Tony Lombardo, Ca- 
pone’s good friend, wilted last summer 
under a spray of bullets at Madison and 
Dearborn Streets (Trme, Sept. 17). And 
a shipment of Canadian whiskey from De- 
troit’s “Purple Gang” to Capone was hi- 
jacked last fortnight, presumably by 
Moran men. 

Gangster Capone was reported to be loll- 
ing innocently in Miami Beach, Fla., on 
St. Valentine’s Day. 

Chicago’s police commissioner, William 
F. Russell, who lately staged a spectacular 
round-up of the Chicago underworld—and 
then released his catch—professed great 
fury. “It’s a war to the finish!” he cried. 
“T’ve never known a challenge like this 
. . . We're going to make this the knell of 
gangdom in Chicago.” 

Between Chicago’s police and the Fed- 
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eral agents assigned to make Chicago dry, 
exists a state of feeling not unlike the 
inter-gang hatreds of the underworld. As- 
sistant U. S. Prohibition Administrator 
Fred D. Silloway was quick to make capital 
of the Clark Street scene, with the flat 
accusation that real policemen had done 
the “job” as a disciplinary measure to 
gangsters who had failed to pay up prom- 
ised “hush money.” 


HEROES 
Lindbergh-Morrow 


Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, prime 
Hero of the U. S., is well used but by no 
means resigned to the idolatry of his pub- 
lic. When he landed in Havana from Brit- 
ish Honduras one evening last week in a 
Sikorsky amphibian, he eyed the thronging 
newsgatherers more moodily than ever. 

He knew their eagerness this time was 
not solicitude for his safety. He knew 
that they were not going to ask him about 
the new Pan-American air mail route he 
had been inaugurating.* He knew, alas, 
that they knew that he was going to do 
something that contained the essence of 
what is called “Human Interest.” It did 
seem to him that when a man, even a 
Hero, is going to get married, that he 
might be let alone. 

The newsgatherers were waving slips of 
paper which read: 

“Ambassador and Mrs. Morrow an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter 
Anne Spencer to Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh.” 

Well? Col. Lindbergh compressed his 
lips and only opened them to say: “You 
know all about it. I have nothing to say. 
I will confine my remarks to aviation.” 
The next day he flushed in angry silence 
at public comment and curiosity about his 
plans. Finally in Miami he said: “I be- 
lieve the announcement is sufficient ac- 
knowledgement of the engagement.” 

But it really was romantic. The country 
gurgled its delight. The tabloids went 
wild with headlines about “Lindy and 
Anne,” “ ‘We’ now a Trio,” etc. etc. Arthur 
Brisbane pontificated: “It is pleasing to 
know that the chain of Lindbergh’s an- 
cestry stretching back across the ocean to 
powerful men in the North is not to be 
broken.” 

Instead of sharing the not altogether 
delicate Brisbanal anticipation of a Lind- 
bergh son and heir, other commentators 
preferred to ponder the social evolution 
represented in the conjunction of the Lind- 
bergh tradition and the House of Morgan. 

The late Charles Augustus Lindbergh Sr. 
(1860-1924) was a “radical’’ Congress- 
man from Minnesota. At least “radical” 
is the word that J. Pierpont Morgan must 
have thought of when Charles Augustus 





*Second Assistant Postmaster General Glover 
announced last week that Col. Lindbergh had 
violated the Pan-American Airways Co.’s con- 
tract with the U. S. by transporting 170 pounds 
of mail stamped by the Republic of Panama to 
the U. S. Only U. S. mail, pending further 
postal arrangements in Central America, was to 
have been carried. Philatelists were charged 
with responsibility for the violation. Col. Lind- 
bergh was not reprimanded. In Manhattan, last 
week, a stamped envelope carried over the North 
Pole in 1926 by Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd sold at auction for $79. 
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A CHAIN OF LINDBERGHS 


“God pity our children!” 


Lindbergh Sr. was abusing the ‘‘Money 
Trust” and helping to precipitate the Con- 
gressional investigation of 1911. 

An interested spectator during the cru- 
sade against the “Money Trust” at that 
time was Dwight Whitney Morrow. He 
was then a member of an old Manhattan 
law firm. . In 1914 he became a partner 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

A subtle metamorphosis has come to 
pass since 1914. Not often or loudly, 
nowadays, is the House of Morgan called 
sinister or arrogant. Among men generally 
credited with helping this change is 
Thomas William Lamont, who became a 
Morgan partner in rg11. But even more 
credit has gone to Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row. 

The elder Lindbergh, it is true, was 
never satisfied that any change had come 
in the manner and method of large banking 
houses. To the end he saw them only as 
“accursed burdens upon the plain people.” 
In 1923, in The Economic Pinch, he wrote: 

“God pity our children for unless they 
compel the recognition of their rights, i 
they will be borne down with added bur- 
dens of increased wealth in profiteers’ 
hands to command and compound still 
greater interest, dividends and rent. 

“But,” he added, “give the children the 
facts and they will correct things when it 
comes their time.” 


@ The Morrow-Lindbergh engagement was 
incredible not only to dream-sick young 
girls. Mr. Morrow’s good friend and 
Englewood, N. J., neighbor, potent Board 
Chairman Seward Prosser of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co., could not believe his ears when 
he heard the announcement by radio. 

@ In Mexico City, Miss Anne Spencer 


Morrow, 22, five-feet-five, brunette, blue- 
eyed, literary, bashfully quiet, shrank 
from the glare of being her country’s 
Hero’s fiancee. Her father let the world 
guess, without assistance, at the time and 
place of the wedding. Industrious press 
ferrets brought up Miss Morrow’s poems. 
Her last, in Scribner’s, concluded: 
Still, like a singing lark, I find 
Rapture to leave the grass behind. 
And sometimes standing in a crowd 
My lips are cool against a cloud. 
@, In the midst of the general good feeling, 
the fatherly New York Times published a 
report that the Hero’s mother, Mrs. 
Evangeline Lindbergh, returning from 
Turkey aboard the S. S. President Wilson, 
was to marry Capt. F. A. Anderson of that 
vessel. Soon it was discovered, however, 
that Capt. Anderson already possessed a 
wife of 39 years standing. 


POLITICAL NOTE 


“This is Warm” 

“Unlike my opponent, this is not the 
first time I ran for public office.” 

“‘Here’s one for you. This is warm.” 

“There ain’t going to be any report, 
because there ain’t going to be any com- 
mission.” 

“We have had in this country, in my 
opinion, about all we could stand of the 
‘spokesman’ idea... .” 

The Democratic National Committee 
announced last week that 30,000 copies 
of the campaign speeches of Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith, in book form, had been dis- 
tributed in exchange from $125,000 in con- 
tributions to the $1,500,000 Democratic 
deficit. Smallest contribution that will get 
a book—$z2. 
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“Why do I want Ethyl? .. J’7// tell you why” 


He was offered “something just as good” but... | 


“I want Ethyl because I know it’s worth the 
extra money,” he said. “It has tetraethyl lead in 
it to keep out the ‘knock’ and Ethyl makes my 
car run better than any fuel I have ever tried.” 

People who once ride with Ethyl, stick to it. 
And they number an army which is growing 
every day. Leading oil companies now have 
Ethyl pumps at thousands of filling stations. 

The motor car industry is introducing new 
models of higher compression whose extra per- 
formance is dependent on a fuel of Ethyl’s anti- 


ETHYL 


knock quality. The owners of cars of ordinary 
compression are also enjoying better perform- 
ance with Ethyl, since carbon formation auto- 
matically raises their compression. 

Or, in the words of the Ethyl-user quoted 
above: “I use Ethyl for pleasure and economy. 
It gives me a real kick in driving; I worry less 
about the fellow behind; and there’s less wear 
and tear on me and my engine after a long run. 
You ought to try Ethyl too.” 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Can, 


36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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s|HAT’S the average cost of one 
‘a health window of Vita glass. 
==") This remarkable glass /ets in 
the vital, ultra-violet health-rays of the 


sun which common window glass 
shuts out entirely. 


These invisible health rays, passing 
thru Vita glass, create Vitamin D in 
the body. Build strong bones and 
sound teeth. Prevent rickets. Increase 
resistance to colds, influenza, pneu- 
monia. Destroy harmful bacteria. 
Promote steady growth. And tan the 
skin—dramatic evidence of its effect. 


Already installed in more than 200 
leading hospitals, including the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Boston and the 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, N. Y. Also in Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, the new International 
Telephone & Telegraph Building, 
etc. Tested and approved by leading 
scientists. 


Bathe your children’s growing bodies 
with energizing sunlight thru Vita 
glass. You will benefit by it as much 
as they do. Available thru all glass 
dealers. Mail coupon for full details. 





| Vita GLass: 


Brings the sun indoors 
*Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) of and 


indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and sold by 
Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION Ti-1. 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


I want to know more about Vita glass. Without any 
obligation on my part, please send me the full story. I 
am particularly interested in Vita glass for my 0 Home 
0 Office O School. 


Name nail - 





Address . 


City State 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Dynamo. All the fallibility of Eugene 
O'Neill as a playwright is to be found in 
his latest play, the first of a trilogy in 
which, believe it or not, he evidently seeks 
to answer no less a question than: What 
is God? It is the dramatization of that 
inexplicable bewilderment that has _be- 
fogged men from the first grey light of a 





CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
She illuminates O’Neill. 


primeval dawn. To the farrago of grop- 
ing speculation that has entangled the ages, 
O'Neill has brought the confusion of his 
own technique in the theatre. It could 
scarcely be expected that the result would 
be clarity. 

The playwright has reduced the problem 
to unjustifiably simple terms. His querist 
springs from a clash between fundamen- 
talism and atheism. He is the son of an 
unyielding minister and he is in love with 
the daughter of a belligerent unbeliever. 
Driven by the fear inspired by both these 
attitudes he sets out to find a’ god before 
whom he will not have to cower. 

In electricity he finds a great life force. 
This he chooses to worship. But then, 
again, he finds that he is bowing before 
something that is unexplained. He sacri- 
fices his earthly love to it but is unap- 
peased. In the end he gives himself to 
this new deity, the dynamo, only to be 
thrown back lifeless, so far as this world 
is concerned. Or has he just begun to 
live? O’Neill begs the question with his 
final curtain. 

It is, of course, a challenging play, as 
are all that come from this pen. It is 
told with strange confusion. O'Neill again 
resorts to the “aside,” which he revived 
for Strange Interlude, and, at times, to 
the stark staccato of the new school. These 
for cloudiness but the play fre- 
quently transcends its uncertainty with 
moments of eerie suspense. And the dia- 
log is often shot through with a fine fire 
of poetry. It is played against elemental 
backgrounds designed by Lee Simonson 
which do much to soften its rough edges. 


The playing is more intelligible than the 
play. Glenn Anders is splendidly desperate 
as the groping youth and Claudette Col- 
bert not only plays the temptress with a 
true earthiness but is, in addition, one of 
the most beautiful pictures in this sea- 
son’s gallery. Dudley Digges gives to the 
atheist his usual excellent sense of values. 

It is Miss Colbert’s début with the 
Theatre Guild, a happy event for both. 
She is a small brunette of perfect sym- 
metry and French antecedents. New York 
first discovered her in A Kiss in a Taxi in 
1925. Since then she has played in The 
Barker (in which she met Actor Norman 
Foster, whom she married), The Pearl of 
Great Price, The Mulberry Bush, The 
Ghost Train, Fast Life, and Tin Pan Alley. 
She has gifts which the Guild undoubtedly 
will magnify. 








The Whispering Gallery. Those who 
frighten easily and enjoy it will probably 
find this mystery play more interesting 
than the recent average. It is frankly of 
the ‘“I-wouldn’t-spend-another-night-in- 
this-house-for-a-million-dollars” s choo, 
but it has its moments. The plot revolves 
around a house-party at a “haunted” coun- 
try seat. Better acted, it would be more 
diverting, for it has comedy touches that 
might cover the holes in the construction if 
played with more subtlety. A. P. Kaye as 
a detective and Charles Warburton as the 
inevitable butler give thorough-going per- 
formances. 
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My Girl Friday. This purported to be 
a defense of the chorus girl. William A. 
Grew, who wrote and acted in it, believes 
and tried to demonstrate that the ladies 
of the ensemble spend their off hours in 
Long Island homes fending off business- 
men who are anything but tired. On the 
road the piece was called Undressed Kid 
and it contained an unusual amount of 
bedroom material, especially underpanties. 
As if vulgarity were not enough, the play- 
wright sought to disentangle the plot with 
a series of dull and tiresome explanations. 
It lasted four days. Then a patrol wagon 
called for Mr. Grew and his assistants. 
Actress Alice Weaver, chief of the inno- 
cents, collapsed, screamed for her mother. 
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Pauvre Richard 

The first and the latest American Am- 
bassadors to France have both delighted 
Frenchmen. They like Myron Timothy 
Herrick, and they thought Benjamin 
Franklin was délicieux. Therefore Paris- 
ians were a-tiptoe with anticipation, last 
week, as the state-owned Thédtre de L’ 
Odéon (second only in kudos to_ the 
Comédie Francaise) started rehearsing 
Pauvre Richard. 

The Paris premiére of Poor Richard 
will be on the night of March 22, 1929, 
not an anniversary of anything but, 
roughly speaking, the Sesquicentennial of 
B. Franklin’s arrival in Paris. The play, 
by Playwright Louis Evan Shipman of 
Manhattan will be the first by a modern 
U. S. author cver presented at the Odéon. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCKS 


eNow add 


“STRAIGHT RATI NG. 


TO These ADVANCEMENTS: 


4. A COMPLETE LINE OF TRULY MODERN VEHICLES 


(7) as 
4 + EXTRA VALUE INSTEAD OF EXCESS ALLOWANCES 
3. A REAL WORK TEST OFFER 





I HIS is a move to clarify things 
for the owners of trucks. To bring 
about more intelligent and effective 
co-operation between buyer and 
maker, 

To make haulage equipment more 
efficient in operation by providing 
clear and exact advance information 
as to what it will carry. 


Now and hereafter all General 
Motors Truck capacities will be given 
in STRAIGHT RATINGS, 

That means, in every case, the 
total weight, including body and 
load, for which a given truck will be 
unqualifiedly guaranteed, 


When the known weightsof chassis 
and body are subtracted from that 
guaranteed total, the maximum pay 
load under which truck will operate 
efficiently and economically year in, 
year out, is accurately established. 


No man need buy and maintain 
more ‘“‘capagty”? than he needs; 
or less, risking nullified guarantees, 
high maintenance costs, and short 
service-life because of overloads. 

New economy in tires is made 
possible. Accurately determined in 
advance, tire equipment will give 
maximum mileage, 

Considering and buying new 
trucks can be tackled in the right 
way: Ist) determining exactly what 


GENERAL MOTORS 


the working requirements are; 2nd) 
investing in equipment designed, 
built, and guaranteed, to meet them 
precisely, with true efficiency. 

The old terms “one ton’’, “two 
tons’’, *‘three tons’’, etc., are vague. 
*One ton”? trucks on the market 
today show differences of as high as 
1500 Ibs. in chassis weights; and, in 
the higher “‘capacities,”’? variances 
even greater. Between types of bod- 
ies, weight differences as great as 
half-a-ton are common. STRAIGHT 
RATING clears away such discrep- 
ancies. 

This company is pledged to 
further Better Delivery—better 
commercial transportation — with 
every resource at its command. 

That is why we outlawed ‘‘Excess 
Allowances”’—the “‘padding”’ of list- 
prices. That is why we make this 
move for STRAIGHT RATINGS, 

It will pay any owner and operator 
of trucks to investigate, now, this 
complete line of modern trucks. 





Make This Real Work Test— 


We furnish the truck (any available model, 
body, or chassis that most closely meets 
your requirements), the gasoline, and a 
man to accompany you or your driver. Put 
them at your regular work for a practical 
test. (This offer not made in states where 
such tests are unlawful.) 


TRUCK COMPANY 


Pontiac, Michigan 


Factory branches, distributors, dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY 
PURSE AND PURPOSE 
LIGHT DUTY 
1929 PONTIAC-powered 


(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
3800 to 8000 Ibs.) 





Type 2062. . ccccccccscccces $ 625.00 
Type 2001. 21... cece eens 1015.00 
Type 2002.. ° 975.00 
Type 2003.. . 895.00 
Type 2004. . - 1085.00 
Type 2005. . - 1045.00 
THO BGO s sccccdcccccccces 965.00 


MEDIUM AND HEAVIER-DUTY 
New BUICK-powered 


(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
8000 to 18,000 Ibs.) 





WI oi rdds oda cc cua $1530.00 
Ts co cvcccceccéccces 1505.00 
TBO DOG: cc cccseccccscese 1395.00 
. 2 pp eQREEERNE: 1570.00 
Typo 3008... ..cccccccccees 1545.00 
Tyme BOGG «ccc ccccccescccce 1435.00 
coy earns ovacds 1620.00 
WEED iiss cvesecteace 1595.00 
THO Bees ccc vcccccccccccs 1485.60 
ood nein daniode 1885.00 
RD yme GEOR. «ccc ccccccccccce 1790.00 
ype Bu cccccccccccccccs 1685.00 
Soca cccdeatascass 1920.00 
Type BOOS. «cc cccccccccccce 1825.00 
Type 4006... ccccccccccccs 1720.00 
Typo 4007... cscccccscccces 1935.00 
Type GBs sc cvccccccccvccce 1840.00 
Typo 4009... cc ccccccccees 1735.00 
THRO GENO: ccc vccsccveccces 1960.00 
Typo 4011... ccccccccccece 1865.00 
ENS 4 cc coctucceavess 1760.00 
Typo SOO]... ......cceceeee SZIS.00 
yoy). Seer 3160.00 
DPOB c co ccccccesccces 2800.00 
Type 5004. ..............+++ 3265.00 
Type 5005. ..........62e0+0 3210.00 
Type BOG. «ccc cccciecccccs 2850.00 
Typo S007... cccccccccees 3280.00 
Typo S008... .ccccccccccee 3225.00 
Typo 5009... cece ce cceee 2% 365 5. 00 
Type 5010 
TepeGll. ....ccsccs-.--+0 Se 
Typo SOLZ. . ccc cecccccccce 2900.00 


HEAVIEST DUTY 
BIG BRUT E-powered 
(STRAIGHT RATING capacities: 
28,000 Ibs.) 
Type 6001..... ececccccocece $4250.00 


Type 6002. . 0... cece cee enee 4350.00 
Above prices, chassis only, F. O. B. 


Pontiac, Mich. 





A TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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Your Boy- 


whats ahead for him 


! B 1 4 

usiness: 
Will he spend years as an apprentice and 
possibly never succeed? 


Or will you give him the equipment which 
will enable him to follow the path that 
leads to success? 


Training Him for Leadership 


To meet the demand for administrative 
business training is the purpose of Babson 
Institute. Here your son can obtain a thor- 
ough, practical, and intensive nine months 
course in business fundamentals. He would 
be taught the basic laws of Finance, Man- 
agement, Production and Distribution and 
would be shown how to apply these laws 


to actual business life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique 
features of this intensive course. It shows how, follow- 
ing business methods, your son would be thoroughly 
trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 


BABSON INSTITUTE 


4142 Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me, without any obligation, your 
booklet, “Training for Business Leadership”, 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course, 














If you have never used a Lap Table in read- 
ing,writing or sewing, a new thrill awaits you! 
In bed or in your easy chair, the SIMPLEX 
READING TABLE holds your book or maga- 
zinein just the right position for comfort.With 
body muscles at rest, eye-strain completely re- 
moved, you enjoy complete 7elaxation,delight- 
ful concentration, ease never felt before. 

The SIMPLEX is a blessing toinvalids, en- 
abling them to eat or read comfortably in bed. 
Prevents dangerous humping of children — keeps 
them contented when ill. Permits you to sew,draw, 
write or type in your most comfortable chair. An 
ideal companion in traveling—a delightful gift. A 
score of uses for everyone. a 2 

_Unusually well made, too. Richly finished in walnut or mahogany. 
Felt bottom protects furniture. Metal parts durably nickeled. A life- 
time of service. “ 

Low Price—Free Trial: Now all the joys of this lifelong conveni- 
ence are offered at a new po gaged postpaid. In addition, we 
invite you to try the SIMPLEX in your own home before buying it! 
Send no eee, send the coupon. Delight in the advantages 
of the SIMPLEX for 5 days—see tor yourself its many uses—note its 
handsome construction. Keep the table only if enthusiastically satis- 
fied. Can anything be fairer? In the interest of permanent reading 
comfort, joy and relaxation, send in the coupon today! 

ee ee 


SIMPLEX READING TABLE CO., 
527 Carpenter Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 7 
Send me, postpaid, one SIMPLEX Reading Table 
walnut () mahogany finish. If in 5 days I am not 100 per 
cent satisfied, I will return the table. Otherwise, I will 
send you $4.85*. 

Name .. 

ED) ohine eS oe eas sb ea nb Serres 
City . nti pd oe »% State. Tee 
oO ok — if metal supports for bed use are wanted. Price, 
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The New Pictures 

The Lash of the Czar (Amkino). 
Propaganda, regardless of whether it is 
issued in a just cause or a stupid one, is 
always disagreeable. It is especially dis- 
agreeable when dished out to the public 
with an indigestible sugar-coating of Art. 
But although propaganda has spoiled for 





CoMRADE KOCHALOV 


His real name is Shverubovitch. 


| the U. S. public many pictures which, 
| wildly praised by some critics for their 


scenic effects, were merely soap-box com- 
munism, propaganda does ot spoil this 
story of a governor with a conscience. 
He had ordered his soldiers to fire into 
a crowd of workers—that was what the 
Governor (I. V. Kochalov) did not like 
to remember. The growth of his fear, of 
the indignation of the people, and the 
hatred toward him developing for personal 


| reasons in the minds of a governess and a 


scab, were originally thought out by 
Leonid Andreyev, Russia’s great, mad 
dramatist and story writer. Director A. 
Protozanov seems to feel with Andreyev 
that psychology is, in the long run, more 
important to art than politics. Shots—the 
Emperor’s aide-de-camp taking a dose of 
salts; a statue that loses its nose. 

Actor I. V. Kochalov’s real name is 
Shverubovitch. He has been with the 
Art Theatre since 1900, and 
toured the U. S. a few years ago in The 
Lower Depths, Three Sisters, The Broth- 
ers Karamazov and An Enemy of the 
People. Russians think his greatest part 
is the name role in Hamlet. The Soviet 
Government bestowed on him the cher- 


| ished title “People’s Artist of the Re- 


public.” Actor Kochalov adds to his large 
income by giving recitals in Moscow. His 
wife, Madame Litovtseva, is an actress 
and producer of the Moscow Art Com- 
pany. Their son, Vadim, has been in the 
U. S. this season with Balieff’s Chauve 
Souris. Actor Kochalov speaks no Eng- 
lish, eats piles of pirojek* and drinks 
vodka freely without any sacrifice of his 
robust, Slavic dignity. 


*Little rolls filled with chopped, spiced meat. 


True Heaven (Fox). Generals sign- 
ing armistices should work fast, should 
scribble their names as fast as they can, 
because—what about the firing squads, 
the fellows waiting for death in front of 
leveled rifles? The news has to get there 
in time. Suppose you are an English offi- 
cer, and you fall in love with a beautiful 
girl, but when you are made a spy and 
sent to Germany you find she is a spy too, 
but on the other side, and she has to 
choose between you and her flag, and 
chooses her flag, as you want her to deep 
down in your heart, and then you're sen- 
tenced and she relents, but she can't 
change the sentence, and you are standing 
in front of those rifles—well, you want the 
news to get there in time. Silliest shot is 
Lois Moran cauterizing a cut in George 
O’Brien’s chest. 


Oo—_ 


The Flying Fleet (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). A _lieutenant-commander (re- 
tired) in the U. S. Navy, one Frank Wead, 
wrote this script showing how naval avia- 
tors are made—Annapolis, then round- 
the-world cruise, then training school at 
Pensacola. Anita Page falls from an 
aquaplane into the plot. This air-photog- 
raphy is good, but Wings was better. The 
final sequence, in which one pilot dives at 
another on the field and afterwards res- 
cues him when his plane falls into the 
Pacific, is about as true to life as a re- 
cruiting poster. The sallow aviator is 
Ramon Novarro. 





The Redeeming Sin (Warner) is good 
comedy. That it was intended as a serious 
picture did not keep tolerant first-night 
audiences from chuckling happily at a cast 
of Parisian underworldlings who talk in 
the manner of the English nobility—at 
Dolores Costello demanding “the jewels”’; 
at Conrad Nagel who, told that his sweet- 
heart has married in his absence, exclaims: 
“Then I’m too late!”; at a sister shaking 
a dying boy to bring him back to life; at 
the Hollywood conception df a Paris 
sewer; at a supposedly French priest recit- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer with an Irish twang. 
Issued by the producers responsible for the 
development of the Vitaphone The Re- 
deeming Sin reverts unaccountably to the 
shakiest adolescence of cinema technique. 


~ 
> 
Y 














Citations 

Best current pictures arranged (A) ac- 
cording to merit, (B) according to the 
money they made last week: 

(A) The Doctor’s Secret: One-hour ver- 
sion of Sir James M. Barrie’s half-hour 
play made vocally effective by Ruth Chat- 
terton. The Shopworn Angel: A chorus 
girl and a soldier, without a happy ending. 
The Wolf of Wall Street: Artificial but ex- 
citing melodrama of human siock and 
bondage. The Case of Lena Smith: An 
Austrian servant-girl does not wince nor 
cry aloud. The Wind proves that Lillian 
Gish is still the best picture actress. 

(B) A Woman of Affairs ($58,000, Chi- 
cago, Chicago); The Shopworn Angel 
($23,000, Seattle, Seattle); Scarlet Seas 
($22,000, Century, Baltimore); Abie’s 
Irish Rose ($18,000, Loew’s State, Syra- 
cuse). 
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IRON FIREMAN 
users are 





Can you afford 


to waste what 
they are saving? 


HEN you fire coal by hand you waste money need- 

lessly. This is proved by the thousands of Iron Fireman 

users who save millions of dollars annually through 
this modern, automatic method of firing coal. 

These millions of dollars are saved to users in fuel costs 
alone...for the Iron Fireman burns smaller-size, lower-priced 
coal—yet produces more heat per unit than can be obtained 
from higher-priced, larger sizes fired by hand. Fuel savings of 
15% to 50% are average. In addition, firemen or janitors have 
more time for other duties, 

**Forced Underfiring,’’ the scientific principle on which the 
Iron Fireman operates, obtains complete combustion from 
this lower-priced coal and produces a fire 500 to 1000 degrees 
hotter than is possible with hand firing. All of the coal is burned 
scientifically. All volatile gases are consumed and converted 
into heat. Smoke is absolutely eliminated. Nothing is wasted. 
_ Tron Fireman automatic controls maintain steady, even heat 
or boiler pressure with resultant increased efficiencies. An Iron 
Fireman annually earns 25% to 50% on the investment because it 

—burns less coal 

—burns lower-priced coal 

—saves labor costs 

—gives steady, even boiler pressure or heat 
—operates automatically 

—eliminates smoke 

—increases plant efficiency 

The Iron Fireman is made in a range of sizes adapting it 
to any type of heating plant, from a home furnace up to 
plants of 200 boiler h. p. It is widely used in industries, resi- 
dences and buildings. Among its thousands of users are lead- 
ing hotels, apartments, schools, churches, public buildings, 
manufacturing plants of every kind, office buildings, green- 
houses, laundries, dairies. 

A nation-wide engineering and service organization is busy 
bringing Iron Fireman economies to industries, homes, and 
buildings everywhere. Ask your nearest Iron Fireman dealer for 
full facts—what the Iron Fireman will cost...what it will save. 
Then judge for yourself whether you can afford to waste what 
thousands of Iron Fireman users are saving. Literature mailed 
free on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 


Portland + Cleveland «+ St. Louis. 
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IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., Portland, Oregon 
Please send catalog about Iron Fireman automatic ** Forced 
Underfiring”’ for the type of installation checked below: 


O Industrial. hh. p. Type of building 








* 0 Residential: Hot Water . Warm Air 
’ Vapor System___ > Other 
é Name_ 
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The IRON_FIREMAN 


Automatic 


Thousands in use 


THE IRON FIREMAN 





Coal Burner 


throughout America 








Irs because there is something wrong 
with the index finger of her right hand! 


As intelligent as your boy or girl may 
be—are you going to send them through 
life with ‘‘I can’t” on their lips? Are you, 
a thinking parent, going to commit the 
sin of omission found in homes where ig- 
norance is bliss? 


In ninety-nine cases in a hundred when 
a boy or girl says, “I can’t” it applies to 
something that must be done with their 
hands! The child does not lack courage, 
he knows he can’t because he has tried and 
has failed. His self confidence has been bro- 
ken down. His little fingers will not do 
—cannot do—what his mind directs. 


She Can’t Thread A Needle! He cannot 
draw a simple sketch to visualize his ideas! 


Neither his Dad nor his Mother has 
sensed the tremendous importance of 
training their little fingers as they grow 
to maturity. To fail to give them some- 
thing daily in their play hours which de- 
velops skill in their fingers—which kindles 
the creative instinct—is to handicap them 
for life. 


“If only my Dad had interested me in 
making simple pencil sketches when I 
was a boy, I could have increased my 
sales presentation tenfold,” says the sales- 
man. “I am at the mercy of the seam- 
stress because I can’t sew anything—my 
fingers are all thumbs,” says the house- 


wife. 


Take the “Can’t” Out 


If you have a boy or girl in your home, . 


start now to take just a moment’s interest 
in their play hour. You can give them 
something today that they will be abso- 
lutely “crazy” about—something that 
will take the “can’t” out of their vocabu- 
lary—something that will immediately 
develop skill in the use of their hands and 


Faithful” | 


fingers—something that will awaken with- 
in them, a dormant faculty for self expres- 
sion—something that will arouse in their 
inner being the spark of greatness, of life 
long happiness, the creative instinct! 


Invaluable Training 


Exclusively for the home, the American 
Crayon Company has developed “Old 
Faithful” Play Sets that over 10,000 
children are playing with this month—a 
Play Set for you to give to your child, 
knowing when you give it, that in its use 
he is going to get an invaluable education- 
al training. They will have more fun than 
with any of their other toys—and you'll 
see their little fingers develop skill as they 
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It’s because there is 


something wrong 
with the index finger 
on her right hand... 


use it. Years hence they will thank you 
for it. 


Watch them open their “Old Faithful” 
Play Set. See their eyes sparkle as they 
take out the colored crayons, water color 
paints, brushes, modelling material, scis- 
sors, sewing sets, outlines and colored 
pictures to reproduce or trace. 

c Right now, show them the picture on 
this page of one of the sets. Ask them if 
they want it! Call them to you now and 
ask them! 


Send No Money 


Then fill out the coupon below — no 
obligation—and mail it today. Send 
no money. You will receive immediately 
a beautiful, illustrated catalog of ‘Old 
Faithful” Play Sets—ranging in price 
from 25cto $20.00. Let the kiddies 
make their own selection. Ask them 
to fill in the coupon and mail it—they’ll 
a 


2 THE AMERIEAN (jf) CRAYON Company | 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES “ é 1706 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY O10 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS. TEXAS 1506 SANTA FE BUILDING 





Yes, without any obligation on 
my part send me your beautiful 
Treasure Chest catalog of _— 
-Faithful’” Play Sets. 


Pricea from 25¢ to $2@Q) city... vttsssesee State... er 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Camerlynck 


The greatest interpreter of modern 
times, and perhaps of any age, was Gus- 
tave Henri Camerlynck. Death found him, 
last week, in Paris, five days after he had 
taken to bed with influenza. As Chief In- 
terpreter of the Paris Peace Conference, 
the Washington Conference, and the First 
Dawes Committee, Professor Camerlynck 
received the personal thanks of such states- 
men as David Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Wilson. He was to have interpreted for 
the new Second Dawes Committee (see 
col. 2). As illness stole upon him last fort- 
night, Professor Camerlynck interpreted, 
for the last time, between Prime Minister 
Raymond Poincaré of France (who speaks 
no English) and the Agent General of Rep- 
arations, Seymour Parker Gilbert (who 
learned his French at Rutgers College). 

M. Camerlynck was no mere polylin- 
guist. He comprehended many tongues, 
but he translated only between English and 
French. His German was too correct and 
stilted. It was only to his chosen and spe- 
cial art that this little man from Flanders 
brought facility and fidelity which at times 
seemed miraculous. Gliding like an actor 
imperceptibly into the réle of the states- 
man for whom he was translating, Profes- 
sor Camerlynck would seem to become by 
turns Statesmen Lloyd George, Clémen- 
ceau, Wilson, Balfour, Hughes, Briand, 
Dawes or perhaps that wily Greek, old 
Eleutherios Venizelos. “We Greeks!” M. 
Camerlynck would cry, “We Greeks de- 
mand so-and-so as our rightful, our inalien- 
able heritage!” 

Buried in the musty minutes of the 
Washington Conference lies perhaps the 
perfect tribute to Gustave Henri Camer- 
lynck—his rightful epitaph. As the Confer- 
ence was about to adjourn, Arthur James 
Balfour, Chief of the British Delegation, 
rose with his usual majestic deliberation 
and sonorously addressed the Delegates: 

“One word and one word only more 
must I say. I think we should feel that if 
we separated without expressing our 
thanks to Mr. Camerlynck [applause], we 
should be accounted among the most un- 
grateful of mankind. Mr. Camerlynck has 
an absolute genius for the work he has 
undertaken [applause]. ...I do not 
know what my French colleagues think 
when they hear their speeches translated 
by Mr. Camerlynck into the English 
tongue. But I know what I always think 
when I hear my speeches translated into 
the French tongue, which is that it is a 
matter of most agreeable surprise to think 
that I have lapsed into such unusual 
felicity [laughter]. If all my colleagues 
around this table entertain the same views 
that I do—and I believe they do—they 
will thank me for setting myself up as 
their mouthpiece and giving to our friend 
Mr. Camerlynck our warmest tribute of 
thanks and admiration.’ Turning to the 
little Professor whom he had thus made the 
hero of the moment, Mr. Balfour added: 
“Mr. Camerlynck, I shall undoubtedly 
meet you in Heaven!” 

Inevitably the great translator’s biog- 





© Harris & Ewing 
INTERPRETER CAMERLYNCK 


Balfour will meet him, he expects, 
in Heaven. 
raphy is dry as dust. Born in French 
Flanders of bourgeois parents. Educated 
in the ordinary primary and secondary 
schools open to every child in France. 
Then four university years at Lille and 
Paris, majoring in English and graduating 
with a B. A. English instructor at a Paris 
lycée or high school. Marriage. Instructor 
of Phonetics at the Sorbonne. Much poorly 
paid writing of text books in collaboration 
with his wife. War. Served all four years 
as interpreter to a British artillery regi- 
ment. Then the great, unexpected appoint- 
ment as Chief Interpreter to the Paris 
Peace Conference, the chance of a life- 
time which turned a brittle, impecunious 
professor into the confidant of the Big 
Three at their most secret and vital meet- 
ings. Perhaps M. Camerlynck was even 
present on that celebrated evening when 
Georges Clémenceau and David Lloyd 
George are supposed to.have gotten Wood- 


row Wilson convivially stimulated, but if . 


so the little Fleming never told. When 
asked in his later years: ‘“‘Why don’t you 
write your memoirs?” Gustave Henri 
Camerlynck always laconically replied, ‘I 
know too much.” He was 60 when Death 
came. 


Tron Man & Velvet Glove 
(See front cover. ) 

A tall impetuous Teuton held the Rep- 
arations stage in Paris all last week. 
Speaking for Germany in gruff, rasping 
English, he seemed to epitomize the 
Nietzschean commandment, “Be hard!” 
As a matter of fact anyone who has been 
spoken to for five minutes by Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, President of the German 
Reichsbank, and, today, Chairman of the 
German Delegation to the Second Dawes 
Committee in Paris (Time, Feb 11), 
knows that the man is as drastically 
metallic as his pistol-shot name—Schacht! 

For four hours a day or more, last 


week, the famed “Iron Man” of German 
finance faced the fiscal representatives of 
six creditor states,* thrusting at them rea- 
sons why Germany must not pay, either 
quickly or in full, the bills they have pre- 
sented. With a studious, almost pugna- 
cious restraint Dr. Schacht stopped time 
and again on the brink of saying, ‘“Ger- 
many cannot pay.” His manner bristled 
with the confidence that this conclusion 
would be reached by anyone not a nin- 
compoop. Hour after hour the U. S. 
Chairman of the Committee, Owen D. 
Young, sat slightly reclined, with his long 
lawyer-legs comfortably crossed. He 
puffed a pale cigar. He let Dr. Schacht 
talk. 

Was not Germany, asked Iron Man 
Schacht, like a sick man recently taken to 
the seaside, whose sun-tanned skin gives 
a false impression of renewed strength and 
abundant vitality? With an adverse trade 
balance of $240,000,000, how can Ger- 
many be really strong? Granted that the 
British taxpayer is paying $1,250,000,000 
a year, the French $800,000,000, and the 
German only $600,000,000, even so, said 
Dr. Schacht, it is paradoxically true that 
Germany is the most heavily taxed coun- 
try of all. Reason: while the Briton’s and 
the Frenchman’s tax money is spent at 
home, to his indirect enrichment, the Ger- 
man’s tax payments are largely wrested 
from the Fatherland in the form of Rep- 
arations thus impoverishing instead of 
enriching, as all other nations’ are. 

Perhaps the most ingenious argument 
advanced by the Iron Man, last week, 
sought to prove that the huge U. S. loans 
made to Germany since the War provide 
not the best reason why Germany must 
pay her Reparations debt in full, but 
rather one of the best reasons why she 
should not pay. These U. S. bonds, rea- 
soned Dr. Schacht, saddle Germany with 
the necessity of paying $240,000,000 in- 
terest, every year, and that stupendous 
charge obviously curtails the Reich’s abil- 
ity to continue paying the present $595,- 
000,000 annual scale of Reparations. 

Thus the Iron Man craftily raised the 
slumbering issue of whether U. S. holders 
of German bonds or the allied powers 
would have first claim upon the resources 
of the Reich. From the standpoint of the 
U. S. and Germany—and from their 
standpoint alone—the payments of both 
bond and reparations indebtedness are of 
approximately equal importance. The al- 
lied governments could watch Germany 
default on her U. S. bonds with relative 
unconcern; but any representative of U. S. 
interests must take care that the whole 
burden imposed on Germany is: not too 
heavy for her to bear—even if that means 
some scaling down of reparations. 

Clearly the Iron Man from across the 
Rhine was addressing himself, last week, 
chiefly to the men from across the At- 
lantic, and especially to one of them 
whose strong fist is invariably mantled in 
a metaphorical Velvet Glove—John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Enigmatic Morgan. The 


*Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
the U. S. 


foremost 
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financier on this round Earth favored the 
Second Dawes Committee, last week, with 
an address lasting only a few seconds. At 
an early session of the Committee, when 
the other delegates each made succinct 1o- 
minute speeches outlining the policies of 
their governments, Mr. Morgan rose, in- 
dicated his U. S. colleague Mr. Young, 
and said: 

“We have come to help.” 

Without being profound, this remark 
was perhaps quite as characteristic and 
quite as adequate as the single sentence 
which Tycoon Morgan was persuaded to 
utter in 1924, just after he had granted a 
credit of $100,000,000 to stabilize the 
tottering French franc. Said he then— 
and could he wisely have said more?—: 
“France has taken the necessary steps to 
stabilize the situation in the face of all 
contingencies.” 

Ex-Plowboy Owen D. Young, now 
Chairman of General Electric Co. and 
Radio Corp. of America, proved unable 
or unwilling to duplicate the blooded, 
Bourbon role of aloofness played, last 
week, by the “last of the J. P. Morgans.” 
As one who had had a leading part in draft- 
ing the original Dawes Plan, Tycoon Young 
began to show pique when Dr. Schacht 
neared the climax of his argument as to 
why Germany must not pay all she owes. 
A passing reference made by Berlin’s Iron 
Man to the fact that Germany has met 
all her Dawes payments thus far, caused 
Mr. Young to remark ironically to Dr. 
Schacht : 

“Thanks for your implied appreciation 
of the Dawes Plan.” 

Bourbon Morgan. During the U. S. 
Civil War, Mr. Junius Spencer Morgan 
of London observed historically to his 
English banker colleagues: 

“Anyone who sells a bear on the United 
States will go broke.” 

Thus the grandsire of to-day’s J. P. 
Morgan actually coined Hearst Editor 
Brisbane’s famed slogan: “Don’t sell the 
country short.” Mr. Junius Spencer 
Morgan had participated in the dry-goods 
business at Boston, Mass. before he re- 
moved to London and founded the Eng- 
lish firm of J. S. Morgan & Co. Later, this 
became Morgan, Grenfell & Co., which is 
to-day the London office of Morgan’s. 

Junius begat “J. P.” Dry goods re- 
ceded into oblivion and the House of 
Morgan had its Louis XIV. Perhaps pro- 
saic Americans never quite realized that 
in gigantic, predatory J. P. Morgan I they 
had an authentic Emperor of Railways 
and Commerce, a sovereign whose techni- 
cally free serfs were trainmen, and who 
levied legal tribute on the public. Italians, 
quicker to perceive such romantic truths, 
commonly referred to Morgan I in his 
latter years as J] Magnifico. The number- 
less art treasures which he carried off from 
Italy—by no better right than his irre- 
sistible power to pay any price—doubtless 
clinched the Italian conviction that he 


was indeed Jl Magnifico. 

Old “J. P.” begat “Jack”—the present 
“J. Pierpont Morgan” (as he signs him- 
self with nice filial deference). When in- 
troduced as “Mr. Morgan” at a recent 
smoker of his Harvard class of ’89, he 
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“Germany cannot pay!”—he did not say. 


GERMANY’S IRON 


promptly cried: “Oh Hell, call me Jack!” 
Of course only his closest intimates and 
partners ever do. In common converse 
with the public a partner of the House of 
Morgan avoids mentioning his colleagues 
by any name or nickname. “One of our 
partners in Philadelphia” is supposed to 
be a designation so august that it would 
be fiscal sacrilege to ask “‘Which one?” 

To ask “Which was greater, Morgan I 
or Morgan II?” is as futile as to inquire 
“Which were better, the years 1880 to 
1910, or the years 1910 to 1929?” In the 
early primeval times of Big Business the 
Elder Morgan was simply the biggest, 
most voracious brontosaurus. In the pres- 
ent years of Titanic Business it is the 
Morgan hand in a velvet glove which di- 
rects a fiscal juggernaut capable of thun- 
dering over mere business brontosauri. Il 
Magnifico in all his purple pride never had 
to do with a loan of more than 200 million 
dollars; but austere, reserved, patrician 
“Mr. Morgan” quietly arranged the 
Anglo-French loan of a half-billion dollars 
in 1915. It is said that the Allies wanted 
to borrow a round billion at that time; 
but Mr. Morgan led the British fiscal 
representative, Lord Reading, into his 
sanctum, and thoughtfully observed: 
“Reading, I wouldn’t ask a billion if I 
were you. I think you’d best limit the 
issue to half a billion.” 

The spending of that prodigious sum 
in the U. S. for War supplies was the 
biggest single event in the annals of U. S. 
Labor. 

Banker Morgan. Since the House of 
Morgan has deep, traditional roots in 
England, young “Jack” served his ap- 
prenticeship in the city of biggest banks— 
London. There are no less than five Brit- 
ish banks (“The Big Five”) bigger than 
any in the U. S—Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., National Provin- 
cial Bank, Ltd. 

Not until “Jack” had worked 15 years 
in London was he allowed to graduate into 


the Manhattan House of Morgan as “J. 
Pierpont” in 1905. Nothing proves more 
conclusively that the fiscal centre of the 
world has shifted since then from London 
to New York than the fact that “J. Pier- 
pont’s” two sons have served their ap- 
prenticeship in Wall Street. The elder, 
Junius Spencer (called ‘Junior’’), is now 
one of the most potent Morgan part- 
ners; but the younger, Henry Sturges 
(“Harry”), who started as a messenger 
boy at 23 Wall, has only just been taken 
into partnership. 

During the panic (1907), 40-year-old 
“J. Pierpont” acted as chief-of-staff to his 
doughty sire. After the death of “J. P.” in 
1913, “J. Pierpont” signalized his ascen- 
sion by a bold decision: namely that he 
and his partners would withdraw from 
active direction of the corporations in 
whose finances the House of Morgan was 
chiefly interested; would confide their 
management to such capable “outsiders” 
as the Owen D. Young of to-day; and 
would assume on a grand scale what has 
become the House of Morgan’s paternal 
role toward such high bouncing babes as 
General Motors. 

Since his original decision of 1913 Mr. 
Morgan has refused the chair of in- 
numerable mighty corporations; but the 
death of Judge Elbert H. Gary (Time, 
Aug. 22, 1927) induced him to become 
Chairman of U. S. Steel Corp. 

What looms ahead? Last week as Mr. 
Morgan sat on the Second Dawes Com- 
mittee, he was undoubtedly pondering a 
fiscal operation beside which the _half- 
billion-dollar loan to France and England 
would seem picayune. This project is 
spoken of as “Commercializing” the Ger- 
man reparations debt. By this is meant 
(Time, Oct. 29) that long term “repara- 
tions bonds” may be issued against the 
resources of the German State, sold to the 
public, and the money used to pay off 
at once Germany’s debt to the Powers. 

This operation might involve the flota- 
tion of 30 billions of dollars worth of 
“reparations bonds,” a task too titanic 
even for the House of Morgan. Collabora- 
tion would have to be sought from perhaps 
half the great financial houses of the world. 
Even then the project might prove un- 
feasible—possibly for political reasons. 
However, it is expected that in about two 
months’ time, the Second Dawes Com- 
mittee will have worked through its other 
problems to the point of deciding whether 
“commercialization” is practicable. 

The major purpose of commercialization 
would be to transform the political debts 
of Germany to the powers into purely 
business debts to individuals. Then if by 
any chance Germany should go bankrupt 
or bolshevik, the bond salesmen would 
have made their commissions, the Great 
Powers would have their money, and only 
the individuals who bought bonds would 
be out of pocket. Though the roulette 
wheel of peoples and politics spins and 
spins—red or black the bank will win. 

Conceivably, however, in the event of 
Germany’s default the Great Powers would 
find it necessary to themselves to pay up 
the reparations bonds, if only to stave off a 
crash that might disrupt the fiscal world. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Queen on Eggs 


While the King-Emperor lay battling 
for life in Buckingham Palace (Time, 
Dec. 3, et seqg.), the royal and imperial 
authority was exercised in an adjoining 
room by the Regency Council, presided 
over by Queen Mary. Last week the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture rushed to 
news-publications “for immediate — re- 
lease” the text of “An Order in Council 
issued at Buckingham Palace on Dec. 21, 
1928,” and apparently just discovered by 
the Department. 

Exemplifying the very essence of august 
Sovereignty, this Order in Council, duly 
signed by Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress, reads: 

“It shall not be lawful to import any 
hen or duck eggs in shell into the United 
Kingdom, nor to sell or expose for sale in 
the United Kingdom any imported hen or 
duck eggs in shell, unless they bear an 
indication of origin. 

“The indication of origin shall be con- 
spicuously and durably marked in ink on 
the shell of each imported egg in letters 
not less than two millimetres in height.” 


— 


Sir Esme & Sir Austen 

No one better understands the liking of 
U. S. citizens for frank and clear-cut 
statements than His Majesty’s popular and 
astute Ambassador at Washington, Sir 
Esme Howard. Last week Sir Esme tried 
to make a statement which would repre- 
sent the position of the British Govern- 
ment with respect to naval limitation and 
would be at the same time clear-cut and 
frank. He said: 

“There would seem to be every reason 
to believe that now that the |U. S.] fif- 
teen-cruiser bill has become effective 
|Trme, Feb. 18] a further effort will be 
made before long to reach an agreement 
between the principal naval powers of the 
world for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. As long as that bill was under dis- 
cussion any proposal to renew conversa- 
tions on this vital subject might have been 
interpreted in the U. S. as an attempt to 
interfere with the passage of the bill.” 

It can be said with entire confidence 
that the position of the British Govern- 
ment with respect to naval limitation is 
exactly as stated by Sir Esme. But 24 
hours after he spoke people with good 
hindsight could see that he had made a 
shocking blunder from the viewpoint of 
the Empire’s Foreign Secretary, frigid, be- 
monocled Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Austen cannot or will not stoop to 
“talk American.” He will not permit his 
good intentions to be paraded stark naked 
before anybody. Therefore when the Brit- 
ish press quoted Sir Esme as saying that 
“before long” something will be done about 
naval limitation, Sir Austen speared the 
Ambassador with a statement as sharp and 
chill as an icicle: “There has been no 
change in the situation.” 

On the following day Sir Esme Howard 
felt obliged to say: “My statement was 

. an expression of my personal opinion 
. and not given under instructions from 
my Government.” 








Tue Viceroy or INDIA 


Chorused the Rajas: “Yessss!!” 


The whole incident becomes utterly gro- 
tesque when one asks, “Well, what is the 
‘situation’ which Sir Austen so brusquely 
declared ‘unchanged’?” 

The Foreign Secretary himself described 
it last week: “His Majesty’s Government 
are engaged in a careful examination of all 
questions concerning our relations with 
America and naval conditions in the two 
countries. This examination is being dili- 
gently prosecuted. .. .” 

These words are nothing but a stiff, 
stilted and, ungracious way of saying “in 
English” what Sir Esme had warmly and 
frankly said “in American.” The Foreign 
Secretary actually confirmed the Ambas- 
sador’s assertion that ‘a further effort will 


be made,” but he did it so ungraciously - 


that he seemed to repudiate him. Naturally 
the British opposition Press headlined ‘Sir 
Esme Repudiated!” and the Labor Daily 
Herald seized the chance to moan: 

“Any hopes of naval limitation Sir Esme 
Howard may have raised can now be de- 
cently buried.” 

London's political dopesters thought that 
the “Sir Esme scandal” will hurt the Con- 
servatives badly in Britain’s coming elec- 
tion. 


INDIA 


Menace of Independence 

Highly agitated was His Britannic Maj- 
esty’s lean and dramatically tall Viceroy of 
India, Baron Irwin, when representatives 
of what might be called India’s “farm 
bloc”—the Bihar Landholders’ Association 
—met recently, in Calcutta, and adopted 
a resolution demanding for British India a 
new Constitution ‘not in blind imitation 
of the West.” 


Interpreting this as a veiled intimation 
that what the “farm bloc” really demands 
is Indian independence, Lord Irwin rushed 
to Calcutta and delivered what was, for 
an Englishman, a remarkably passionate 
pronouncement : 

“Tt is not difficult to forecast what must 
be the reaction upon British opinion of 
this assertion of independence as the goal 
of a great political party, by persons who 
would claim the title of responsible poli- 
ticians. Those in Great Britain who sym- 
pathize most warmly with the idea of 
India attaining at the earliest possible 
moment the status of any of the other 
great dominions of the Crown will find 
the ground cut from under their feet if 
British opinion ever becomes convinced 
that so-called dominion status was valued 
by India only as a stepping-stone to a 
complete severance of her connection with 
the British Commonwealth. 

“Loyalty to the British Crown is the 
only thing that forms a bond between 
Hindu and Moslem, Brahmin and non- 
Brahmin, Punjabi and Madrassi, British 
India and Indian States. Destroy that, 
and you have, by violating the most cher- 
ished sentiment of millions, erected an en- 
during and inseparable barrier to the 
achievement of a free Indian nationhood! 

“T can feel no doubt that this demand 
for independence must do an irreparable 
injury to India’s cause, and sadden the 
hearts of the wiser of India’s sons and 
friends.” 

Having spoken, the tall cadaverous Vice- 
roy stepped into his sumptuous private car 
and sped back to New Delhi, the glistening 
white and red sandstone capital of British 
India. There Lord Irwin busied himself 
in arranging a counter demonstration 
against Independence. Naturally it was to 
the Maharajas, the princes of India, many 
of whom are supported on their petty 
thrones by British might, that the Viceroy 
turned. Presently no less than 4o of these 
resplendent potentates addressed, to the 
Chamber of Princes in New Delhi, most 
powerful pronouncements against what 
several of them called “the menace of 
independence.” Each little Raja or big 
Maharaja read his speech from a type- 
written copy, and the perfect unanimity of 
the proceeding was an impressive tribute 
to what is called “the genius of Great 
Britain for governing Backward Peoples.” 

“The suggestion of independence con- 
veys a menace!” cried the Maharaja of 
Patiala, a gentleman and a sportsman re- 
nowned all over Europe for the profusion 
of pearls which he wears, and bestows on 
complacent ladies. 

“The loyalty of us princes to the British 
Crown is no mere figure of speech!” de- 
clared the Maharaja of Jammu and Kash- 
mir, notorious some years ago as “Mr. A.” 
(Time, Dec. 15, 1924), the victim of an 
English woman who blackmailed him out 
of $750,000. 

“Let the princes have no part or lot in 
such wild political theories,” counseled the 
Maharaja of Alwar. 

When the Chamber of Princes had signi- 
fied unanimous approval of these senti- 
ments, Lord Irwin solemnly declared that 
this resolution was the most important 
which the Chamber had ever adopted. 
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GERMANY 
Unhappy Hearts 


Prosperous German piano tycoons once 
battened on the parents of flaxen-haired 
frauleins. Each apple-cheeked Lorelei of 
1914, required, as her minimum working 
equipment, a revolving stool, a well-tuned 
upright, and hundreds of sheets of such 
saccharine music as Die Ungliicklichen 
Herzen (The Unhappy Hearts). Last week 
a survey of the German piano business 
showed how strikingly frduleins and times 
have changed. 

Of the 300 old established piano fac- 
tories nearly all are running part time, 
with thousands of skilled workmen laid 
off or reduced to making radios. Four 
years ago the British Isles were buying 
22,000 German pianos annually. With the 
enactment of the McKenna tariff that fig- 
ure has fallen to a mere 1500 in 1928. 
Similar tariff enactments by other coun- 
tries have cut German piano exports from 
76.400 in 1913, to 30,000 in 1928. 

Even more disheartening is the fact that 
today the German piano tycoons stand 
clearly defeated, after a two-year battle 
with “sales resistance” in Germany itself. 
The offensive began in 1926. Only 45,000 
pianos had been sold to Germans in 1926, 
as against 60,000 in other years. The ty- 
coons were scared. Therefore they organ- 
ized an “American Campaign” of high- 
pressure salesmanship, something unprec- 
edented in the Reich. Salesmen rambled 
through the countryside with trucks full 
of pianos, selling and delivering on the 
spot, selling on credit, shouting, pleading, 
browbeating. .. . 

Presto! High-pressure sold 60,000 
pianos in 1927. So-called “American 
Methods” seemed triumphantly vindicated 
—until they were tried out a second year. 
Last week’s survey showed that Germans 
bought only some 28,000 pianos in 1928. 

From Stuttgart to Munich and from 
Bremen to Berlin, piano salesmen are talk- 
ing, with unglicklichen herzen, about “the 
saturation point.” 


RUSSIA 

Too Graphic 

Salamander, the lurid cinema drama 
by Soviet Minister of Education Anatole 
Lunacharsky (Time, Jan. 21), was barred 
from Germany, last week, possibly because 
the heroine, played by Mme. Lunacharsky, 
is so thoroughly and graphically seduced. 


TURKEY 
100% Prohibition 


Tucked away behind the snow-capped 
peaks of Asiatic Turkey, the Grand 
National Assembly at Angora passed a 
bill ruthlessly expelling from the Govern- 
ment services any official: who has or takes 
a non-Turkish wife. 

Previously this prohibition—inspired by 
Turkey’s 100% nationalist dictator, Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha—had applied 
only to officers of the Army and Navy 
and to Turkish diplomats. 

Many a U. S. officer and diplomat has a 
foreign wife, and many another is himself 
of recent alien extraction (Trm_, Feb. 11). 


SPAIN 


Rumor v. Fact 

Rumor. King Alfonso XIII, having 
piously buried his mother (T1MeE, Feb. 18), 
turned to affairs of state, last week, with 
such vigor that news leaks through the 
Spanish censorship envisioning His Maj- 





OU. GU. 
DENMARK’S CHRISTIAN 
“T am too long. I KNOW J am too long.” 
(See col. 3) 


esty as demanding the resignation of Gen- 
eral Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, who has 
now dictated for five and a half years. 

Fact. A few days previously King Al- 
fonso signed a royal decree empowering 
the government: 1) To impose a fine of 
from 25 to 2,500 pesetas ($3.80 to $380), 
and imprisonment from one to 14 days on 
anyone arrested by the police and pro- 
nounced guilty by the Minister of the In- 
terior, General Martinez Anido, of “speak- 
ing in a public place against the govern- 
ment, the Crown, or the interests of the 
Nation; 2) To suppress any society or 
club upon whose premises such speaking 
may occur; 3) To dismiss any employe of 
the State deemed hostile to the govern- 
ment. 

Statement. Through the Associated 
Press and the United Press both heard 
last week via underground grapevine that 
King Alfonso had broken with General 
Primo de Rivera, the dictator had just 
rapped out the following statement to 
correspondents in Madrid: 

“You may say that the army is well 
disciplined. You may say, also, that the 
King has complete confidence in the gov- 
ernment and in me. The King and I al- 
ways have been and are today in the 
closest harmony. 


“I hope that before 1932 we shall have 
finished our task completely, both the 
Constitution and all the complementary 
laws. But I don’t think it will require 
three years... . 

“IT have worked hard for more than five 
years and I am tired. I can still carry the 
burden another two years, but no longer. 
I feel that there should be a younger gov- 
ernment and younger leaders, and I shall 
be happy to turn my responsibilities over 
to them.” 

Comment. The aged Don Alvaro de 
Figueroa y Torres, Conte de Romanones, 
several times Prime Minister of Spain, 
and leader of the once great but now 
quiescent Liberal Party, commented last 
week at Madrid: 

“The dictatorship may end to-morrow, 
or one knows not when. I believe that its 
end is nearer now than it has ever been. 
Finally, all depends upon King Alfonso. 
As long as the King supports de Rivera, 
he will remain in power. But the moment 
when the King refuses to support him 
further, the dictator will be doomed and 
the regime will fall. It is to be doubted 
whether the King can afford to support 
him much longer.” 


DENMARK 
Long Legs v. Pudgy Paunch 


Six feet five inches tall is a certain grave, 
punctilious gentleman who was lolling at 
full length, one evening last week, in an 
aisle seat of a theatre at Cannes, smartest 
resort on the French Riviera. 

“Make room!” cried a dark, pudgy 
gentleman. “Make room!” And he tried 
to edge past the tall, lolling gentleman 
toward a seat in the middle of the row. 

“Not so fast, sir!” said Long Legs, “I 
will rise and let you through.” 

“Pardon me, sir!” mumbled Pudgy 
Paunch, as Long Legs rose and stepped 
into the aisle, “Pardon me!” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark, “I am too long. I 
know I am too long.” 

His Majesty and Queen Alexandrine of 
Denmark had arrived in Cannes, after 
a state visit to Madrid (Time, Feb. 18). 


GREECE 


Venizelos v. Hambros 


Traditionally the principal backer of the 
Greek Republic has been London’s huge 
Hambros Bank, Ltd. Recently it has been 
rumored that Hambros has been trying to 
coerce the grand, foxy old man of Greece, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, into concluding an 
agreement which would give it an abso- 
lute monopoly of Greek public financing. 

As the sun went down one evening last 
week, Prime Minister Venizelos entered 
the Chamber of Deputies and began a fiery 
speech which lasted well into the night. 
He moved adoption of a bill entrusting to 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. of Manhattan the 
financing of a notable series of public 
works in the Salonika Valley. Pointedly 
defying Hambros, Venizelos cried: 

“We have a moral as well as a material 
interest in seeing that we are as free to 
turn to New York as to London when we 
need’ money.” 
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De Luxe Extra Fare 
Steamship Service 
Between 
New York and Havana 


The Caronia, 31,155 tons, largest 
and finest transatlantic liner in 
weekly service to Havana (direct 
to pier). Newly remodeled with 
first class service of Cunard’s 
transatlantic standards. Hot and 
cold running water; beds, many 
rooms with private bath. Glass- 
enclosed deck . . . charming 
lounges ... verandah café. 

A new thermotank system of ven- 
tilation which makes inside rooms 
as fresh and airy as outside. Ad- 
vance hotel reservations in 
Havana. Special 13-day all- 
expense tours. No passports 
required. 


Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD 
HAVANA SERVICE 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C, 









EUROPE 


All Expense $ and 
Tours 40 up 
GELECT your trip abroad from 232 


itineraries covering all countries 
of Europe during summer of 1929. 
Prices from $295 to $1074. England, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
France —all expenses, $406. Tour 
prices include all necessary expenses 
from time of sailing until ‘return. 
Congenial parties personally con- 
ducted by expert couriers. Delightful 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
on Canadian Pacific steamships via 
the scenic St. Lawrence “water boul- 
evard” to Europe. College orchestras 
on shipboard—just like a big house 
party! Large amount of motor travel 
in Europe. Ask for beautiful 40-page 
illustrated ‘“‘Booklet E29” sent free. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 730, 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 


Send for Booklet 
“E29.” 











PAPAL STATE 
“Vatican City” 


Leading U. S. news services and news 
organs adopted, last week, the date-line 
“Vatican City” for despatches from the 
Capital of the newly recognized Papal State 
(Time, Feb. 18). Letters to anyone in the 
Papal country should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to “Vatican City” instead of 


“Rome.” 
i asin 


v 


Vatican Cinema 


Son-of-a-Blacksmith Benito Mussolini 
censored, edited and titled, last week, the 
newsreel showing him in the act of signing 
the new Italo-Papal Treaty (Time, Feb. 
18) with Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, Son-of- 
a-Shepherd and Papal Secretary of State. 

As soon as J] Duce’s titles had been in- 
serted, the film was rushed to the Vatican 
and there viewed with approbation by 
Pope Pius XI, Son-of-a-Weaver. 

The snorting motor truck which took 
the news reels and movie projector to His 
Holiness was emblazoned with the fialian 
Coat of Arms and was the first vehicle so 
emblazoned to enter the Papal precincts 
since 1870. The estrangement between 
Pope and King which then began has now 
been so thoroughly patched up by the 
Treaty signed last fortnight that next June, 
according to announcements made last 
week, the Royal State Coach will clatter 
up to the Vatican, and King Vittorio 
Emanuele III will pay a call which the 
Supreme Pontiff will speedily return. 











Britain Content 

The British legation to the Holy See 
found it necessary to deny officially, last 
week, that His Majesty the King and 
Emperor would protest the restoration of 
temporal power to His Holiness the 
Beatissimus Pater. 


a 


“Tl Papa! Il Papa!” 

Sixty thousand Italians fired with re- 
ligious zeal knelt in the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s last week and 100,000 more bared 


and bowed their heads under a chill driv- 
ing rain outside. Signor Benito Mussolini 


was not present, but his daughter Edda’ 


was on her knees in a part of the Basilica 
usually reserved for princes of the blood. 
For the first time since 1870 several cabi- 
net ministers had officially entered St. 
Peter’s. This was possible because the 
Papacy and the government of Italy had 
just patched up their 59-year-old feud by 
a treaty (Time, Feb. 18); and now a 
papist host had met for joyful and pious 
celebration. “J/ Papa! Il Papa!’ shouted 
the throng, which had now increased to a 
full 200,000. “JI Papa Consolatore! Il 
Papa Consolatore!” 

He came, entering St. Peter’s from the 
Vatican for the first time since his coro- 
nation (exactly seven years ago last 
week). He was borne aloft on the Sedia 
Gestatoria, by attendants in flame-colored 
livery. He was fanned by other minions 
majestically agitating great clusters of 
ostrich plumes upon long poles. His gar- 
ment was white of a creamy richness, but 
his robe was all blood-red. On his breast 
blazed the Crux Pectorale, a great cross of 
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or more 
wonderfully scenic 





Northwest 
Parks 





one low round trip fare! 


You’ve always wanted to see the 
tremendous mountain grandeur of 
Glacier National Park, Montana, 
and Waterton Lakes National Park, 
in the Canadian Rockies; also the 
snow fields and flower-carpeted 
meadows of Mt. Rainier National 
Park and Mt. Baker National 
Forest ... Special low round trip 
summer fares enable you to enjoy 
the varied scenic beauties of all 
four parks on one low-cost vaca- 
tion ticket; liberal stop-overs at 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland with free side trip to 
Vancouver and Victoria. Diverse 
routes, returning, enable you to visit 
other national parks. Travel on the 
Oriental Limited and see the new 
electrified Cascade Tunnel, longest 
on the Western Hemisphere... 
For descriptive books and full 
information write— 

A.J. DICKINSON. Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 706, Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 
on the Great Northern Railway 


tune 77 Broadcast every Monday, 10:30 


P M., Eastern Time, cver Coast-to-Coast net- 
work of National Broadcasting Company. 
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vi RGINIA 
RINGS 





and you'll have a 
good time while you are 
building health in the 


sunshine of Virginia 


OU come to The Homestead for 

rest, or to store up strength for the 
exactions of a busy year in the office or 
the next social season. And you find not 
only perfect rest, but recreations that 
enable you to enjoy a delightful holiday 
while building new zest and energy 
in a climate that is ideal. 


The famous Hot Springs mineral waters 
are a reason why so many physicians 
from all over the United States send 
people here who are not ill, but who are 
benefited measurably by them, especially 
persons of gouty or rheumatic tenden- 
cies. At hand, too, for those who want 
them,are hydro-therapeutic treatments 
hot spring-water baths, and massage; 
as well as the services of capable phy- 
sicians, for examination or treatment. 
So you have here three good reasons 
for selecting this wonderful spot for 
your outing at any time of year: 


The Hotel: The Homestead is one of the world’s 
noted hotels. The social life is delightful, and almost 
everyone who is anyone comes here at least occasion- 
ally. Dancing, concerts, smart entertainments. 


The Sports: Three splendid golf courses, frequent 
tournaments for guests, numerous excellent tenniscourts, 
horseback riding, driving, mountain trails and superb 
views everywhere. 


The Springs: Mineral waters that are efficacious only 
at their source. The Virginia Hot Springs offer bene- 
fits comparable with those of the leading European spas 
and baths. 


Descriptive booklets upon request 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
Hot Springs Virginia 
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Mrs. SANDINO 

Big Feet tabbed her ticks, 
(See col. 3) 


her whispers. 


diamonds. And above the shapely, bespec- 
tacled head of Pope Pius XI towered the 
holy apostolic tiara of pure, massy gold. 
He came as the lord spiritual, and for 
the first time since 1870 as the lord tem- 
poral. “Jl Papa! Il Papa Consolatore!” 
chanted the kneeling multitude, “The 
Pope! The Pope Consoler!’ Amid out- 
bursts of the purest ecstasy the supreme 
pontiff then performed the miracle of the 
high mass, transforming things inanimate 
into the veritable body and blood. . . . 
Because the Italo-Papal treaty had not 
yet been ratified, His Holiness had posi- 
tively announced before entering St. 
Peter’s that he would not appear upon the 
balcony to bless the kneelers. However 
200,000 Italians shouting “Jl Papa! II 
ipa!” in the rain are a powerful induce- 
ment, especially when they keep it up for 
four solid hours. Relenting at last, the 
vicar of Christ briefly appeared and ade- 
flock, but he 
especially potent 
(“to the city and 


did not impart the 
blessing “Urbi et Orbi!” 
to the world!”’). 

Commenting afterward upon the new 
treaty, His Holiness exclaimed in vibrant 
tones of pious emotion: “It gives God 
back to Italy, and Italy to God!” 

Of Benito Mussolini, who made the 
treaty possible, Pope Pius mystically ob- 
served: “There was revealed to us a man 
whom Providence caused us to meet.” 

A scurrilous correspondent of the wet 
Chicago Tribune pretended that the 
Summus Pontifex also said, last week, 
“We consider the Volstead Act immoral 
and contrary to the laws of Christ.” Al- 
though the Savior and His disciples and 
the Virgin Mary did, indeed, all drink 
wine, it is impossible that the discreet 
Holy Father could have made such a re- 
mark within hearing of the world press. 


ITALY 
Begetters Grumbling 


“The Fascist campaign for 1,000,000 
more babies than could be expected from 
maintenance of the present birthrate is 
being carried on with the hysteria some- 
times associated with religious revivals.” 

Thus reported last week a special cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News 
(Liberal) specifically detailed to investi- 
gate Signor Benito Mussolini’s drive for 
“Better Begetting” (Time, Jan. 7). Writ- 
ing from Como, Italy, just before cross- 
ing over into France to file his despatch, 
the correspondent continued: 

“Because the women of Northern Italy 
are more robust and the men more in- 
telligent than those of the South, Z/ Duce, 
for racial reasons, expects them to give 
a big proportion of the additional babies 
he asks for his campaign. 

“Tn a neighboring town married people 
are divided into ten classes. The first is 
the ‘category of honor,’ consisting of 
couples with seven children or more. The 
lowest classification is the ‘socially worth- 
less’ or childless couples. Rumors are 
heard that childless couples have been 
badgered in villages by ‘black shirts’ of 
the bullying type. 

“The peasants show a manifest hesita- 
tion to trust the Fascist declarations that 
augmented population is needed as part 
of Mussolini’s intended policy of home 
colonization. I hear that the peasant pop- 
ulation is pressing for a pledge that their 
children, actual and prospective, will not 
be used to bolster any policy of military 
adventure.” 

~ ae 
Miraculous Bambino? 


Very subdued and tearful was 21-year- 
old Signora Anna Donnarumma, in the 
village of Gragnano last fortnight, for she 
had just given birth to girl-twins. 

Signor Donnarumma looked reproaches 
at Signora Donnarumma. The young wife 
could guess her husband’s thoughts, for 
she knew that he had boasted in the village, 
“T shall have a son!” He had even bet on 
it. Now he would be laughed at, and 
perhaps he would hate her for making the 
villagers laugh. . . . 

Half distracted by these thoughts Sig- 
nora Anna prayed, fervently, wildly, to the 
Mother of God. Sometimes such prayers 
are efficacious. Last week Signora Anna’s 
midwife was hastily called in a second 
time, detected an infant she had not previ- 
ously noticed, assisted the belated bambino 
into the world, and triumphantly an- 
nounced: “A son!” 

Strutting proudly in the village next 
day, Signor Donnarumma crowed: ‘What 
joy! I have a son, and one of the twins 


has died!” 


NICARAGUA 


“Lieut. Big Feet” 

Readers of the Chicago Daily News 
were recently tantalized and vexed by a 
tale which its star correspondent, Julian F. 
Haas, cabled from Rig een nos The story 
concerned the U. S. lieutenant “who has 
the reputation of ah the largest foot 
in the Marine Corps. . . . Every shoe or 
boot that he requires has to be made to 
order.” 


Continued Correspondent Haas: “This 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterrancan 
Spring Cruise 


Sailing April 8 on the S.S. “Carinthia” 





G.This is the only cruise ever to include 
in its program a visit to romantic Car- 
cassonne, In its six weeks it goes also to 
such out-of-the-way places as Casablanca 
in Morocco, the ‘Balearic Islands, Malta, 
Corfu ( Dalmatia—and to Spain, Algiers 
and Tunis, Sicily, Naples and the Riviera. 
It is planned also for a Spring voyage 
to Europe with extensive Mediterranean 
sight-seeing en route. Rates, $725 @ up. 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 606 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St.; San Francisco,657 Market St. 


Agents in the principal cities 


GOLF 


GRASS GREENS 
in the Mid-South All Winter 
on a Donald Ross Course 
Only 22 hours from New York 
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FORREST HILLS- 
RICKER HOTEL 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
Now Open 
Quail Shooting now at its best—Horseback riding 
over er es trails—Trap shooting —Tennis— 

Municipal Airport near at hand. 


Operated by 
RICKER HOTEL COMPANY 


For rates, booklet and full information 
address hotel 






















T Escorted trips by rail or motor. 
EU ROPE Independent travel conven- 
iently arranged. Attractive feature—Motor Cruise 
through France, Italy and Switzerland—39 days— 
$490 Ist class. Luxurious motor coaches limited 
to fourteen passengers. Private cars for you to 


hire o ive. i 
ire or drive. Write AGENCE LUBIN 


for booklet. 
113 West 57th St., New York Circle 1070 











young lieutenant ... whose name we 
shall not mention . . . we shall call him 
Brownlee, was stationed at a little town 
called San Rafael del Norte, wherein the 
wife of Sandino* was employed by the 
Government as a telegraph operator in the 
hope that she might give some valuable in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of her 
husband.” 

Seemingly petite and girlish Senora San- 
dino (see cut) was kept constantly under 
surveillance by “Lieut. Brownlee.” Not a 
tick of her telegraph instrument, not a 
whisper in her office, not a letter in her 
mail escaped “Big Feet.” 

Soon however the natives of San Rafael 
del Norte began to question the Lieu- 
tenant’s motives. They charged him with 
the only thing of which a U. S. Marine is 
supposed to be ashamed—cowardice. They 
insinuated that “Big Feet” was keeping 
Senora Sandino in her job because he was 
afraid to fire her—afraid of her husband. 


Such at least is the version of the na- | 


tives’ criticism offered by Correspondent 
Julian F. Haas. Still concealing his hero’s 
name, Mr. Haas went on to relate how 
“Big Feet” resolved to clear himself once 
and for all of the charge of cowardice. He 
called in leading villagers. To prove his 
bravery he announced he had just sent 
the following message to General Sandino: 

“You horse thief! The reason for my 
not discharging your wife is not that J fear 
you, as your countrymen here believe, 
but the fact that I realize she will soon be 
a widow and I do not want her to be out 
of a job.” 

In Washington, D.C., last week, officers 
at Marine Corps Headquarters said that 
“Lieut. Big Feet’ could only be Lieut. 
John C. Munn, 23, of Stuttgart, Ark., 


Annapolis ’27. 


MEXICO 


Priests Must Register 

President Emilio Portes Gil revealed, 
last week, that prior to the dynamiting of 
his private train (Time, Feb. 18), he re- 
ceived an anonymous warning: 

Slave, commend thy soul to God! Thou 
shalt not reach Mexico City! 

The instinctive reaction of the chief 
executive to what he considers Catholic 


attempts upon his life came, last week, | 


when Senor Portes Gil authorized an order: 
that every priest in Mexico must register 
his address with the authorities before 
Feb. 27, 1929, “In view of the subversive 
conduct of the high Catholic clergy in 
Mexico.” The Protestant clergy continued 
quite unmolested by the Government. 

Four days after the Presidential order 
was issued the entire military escort of a 
passenger train proceeding through ihe 
State of Michoacan were killed when the 
armored escort car was dynamited. 

Persons who may be planning further 
dynamitings were warned by Presidential 
proclamation thus: ‘““‘The Government be- 
lieves that economic pressure will be of 
use to it, and will seize the holdings of 
those found to be the authors or ac- 
complices of such crimes.” 

Two hundred and fifty priests registered 
at the Ministry of the Interior before the 
expiration of the first day. 

* Famed _ bandit-patriot Augusto Calderon 


Sandino, who is still defying some 3,000 U. S. 
Marines to capture him. 














THE ROCKIES 


—you can do what you please 
when you please—or nothing 
at all if you please! On the 
cool veranda of a ranch 
house you can loaf luxuri- 
ously, comforting silence of 
the mountains around you, 
pine-scented air to breathe. 





If you like action, there 
are skyline trails to ride— 
mountainstoclimb—streams 
full of trout ready to fight! 


We can tell you about all 
sorts of western ranches— 
ranches where you can rough 
it with ease — real ranches 
where rodeo stunts are part 
of the cowboys’ everyday job. 
If you want a vacation that is 
different please mail the cou- 
pon now! 










Mail this Route 
coupon to 
of the 
E. E. Nelson, 
Faseenner teal “North 
fic Manager, Coast 
94 Northern Limited”’ 





Pacific Bldg. 
St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Reign of Terriers Over 


Poodles fresh from curl-papers, flat- 
faced Pekingese, great phlegmatic Danes, 
almost-forgotten pugs, dappled Dalmatians 
with no coaches to run under—2,142 dogs, 
of 78 varieties, competed in Madison 
Square Garden last week in the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club’s 53rd annual dog show. 

Although every youth whose heels are 
tagged by the lowest mongrel probably 
will dispute the claim, Laund Loyalty of 
Bellhaven was adjudged “best dog.” 
Laund Loyalty is a male collie puppy, nine 
months old, sable-and-white. He is owned 
by Mrs. Florence B. Ilch, of Red Bank, 
N. J., the proprietor of Bellhaven Collie 
Kennels, who shipped Bellhaven Behoover, 
scion of champion collie stock, to Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover the day before the elec- 
tion (Time, Nov. 26). 

The collie victory broke a reign of ter- 
riers, which had lasted since 1922. To win 
first place Laund Loyalty had to be judged 
best collie, best working dog, best brace 
(teamed with Bellhaven Stronghold II) 
and best team (with Bellhaven Stronghold 
II, Bellhaven Brilliancy and Laund Lind- 
bergh of Bellhaven). 

Second-best-dog was Eden Aristocrat of 
Wildoaks, a wire-haired fox terrier owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Bondy, of Golden- 
bridge, N. Y. Third was Herewithem J. P., 
a pointer, owned by Robert F. Maloney 
of Pittsburgh; fourth, King Pippin of 
Greystones, a Pekingese owned by Mrs. 
C. Hager of Braddock, Pa.; fifth, Cham- 
pion Reigh Count, a Boston Terrier, owned 
by Mrs. L. B. Daley of Wyandotte, Mich. 

The famed James Mortimer Memorial 
trophy for the best American bred dog 
or bitch was won by Creme de la Creme 
of Pinegrade Kennels, a Cocker Spaniel 
owned by Frederic C. Brown of New 
York. 








a ee 
Husky v. Wolfhound 


Leonard Seppalla, of Nome, Alaska, 
oldtime musher, drove his Siberian husky 
dogs to their third consecutive victory in 
the New England sled-dog racing cham- 
pionship, last week at Laconia, N. H. Emil 
St. Goddard, of The Pas, Manitoba, recog- 
nized as Seppalla’s master as a racer, fin- 
ished second with a team of wolfhounds 
which lacked speed and stamina for the 
three-day trudge over a 128-mile course. 


No. 6 Man 


Tennis elders did not waste much time 
shaking their heads over the defeat of 
William Tatem Tilden II in straight sets 
in the finals of the Brooklyn Heights in- 
door invitation tennis tournament last 
week, his first competition since his rein- 
statement as an amateur. Instead, all eyes 
were on his conqueror, John Van Ryn, now 
definitely a Davis Cup hope. Van Ryn, 
who ranks sixth in the land, not only de- 
feated No. 1 Tilden but also No. 2 Francis 
T. Hunter in the course of the week. 

“Bill hasn’t been playing very much 
lately,” was Van Ryn’s explanation. But 
still the elders did not care. They decided 
that Van Ryn looked like a potential na- 
tional champion as well as Davis Cup 
timber—and a modest champion, at that. 





Aged 22, 5 ft. ro} in., 155 lIbs., slim 
faced, freckled, agile, Van Ryn is Prince- 
ton’s pride. He was graduated last year. 
He will probably grow no taller and, be- 
cause he is all smooth sinew, not much 
heavier. His service, smashes and forehand 





© Keystone 


JoHN Van Ryn 
An important point: he’s well off. 


drives are orthodox and highly accurate. 
Last week in Brooklyn he revealed a new 
(for him) half-volley which frequently 
caught the aging Tilden flat-footed. In 
addition he has an aggressiveness nerve- 
wracking to the man across the net. 

An important thing about Van Ryn is 
that he is well-to-do. He will scarcely be 
tempted to flirt with trouble by writing 
for the newspapers. His family likes hav- 
ing a first-rate sportsman in the family 
and he is afforded ample time and allow- 
ance to play and practice. He arrived at 
the Brooklyn tournament fresh from four 
months of serious tennis training in Cali- 
fornia. “The only thing,” said an oldtime 
linesman watching the Van Ryn-Tilden 
match, “that can stop that lad is some 
blame girl. I hope he’s a constitutional 
bachelor!” 


Gold Bat 

The gold racquets bat which proclaims 
a man amateur racquets champion of the 
land has been handed back and forth be- 
tween Clarence C. Pell and Stanley G. 
Mortimer ever since 1914. Last week, at 
the Tuxedo Club, Tuxedo, N. Y., Mr. 
Mortimer, who had the bat last year, had 
to admit that Mr. Pell’s traditionally ter- 
rific service was more terrific than ever. 
To Mr. Pell went match, bat and title for 
1929. 


Billiards 


Back from Belgium to the U. S. rolled 
the world’s 18.2 balkline billiard champion- 
ship. Jake Schaefer of Chicago, champion 
before and son-of-a-champion, beat Welker 
Cochran of Hollywood in the deciding 
match, 400 to 328. Both finalists had first 
to defeat Kinrey Matsuyama, adroit “Jap- 
anese Molecule” (Time, Feb. 18). Sev- 
eral players beat 1928 Champion Edward 
Horemans. 
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RELIGION 


Presbyterians v. McConnell 


The largest city of Marshall County, 
West Virginia, is Moundsville (pop. 
12,000), on the Ohio River. One of the 
most important preachers of Moundsville 
is Dr. Donald M. Grant, of the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Last week Dr. Grant achieved far more 
fame than theretofore he had won in shep- 
herding his Moundsville flock. His name 
appeared in big-city newspapers all over 
the U. S. Many an editor wanted to pub- 
lish his face. But they had none of his 
photographs. Therefore they did the next 
best thing and published pictures of the 
man he assailed—Bishop Francis John 
McConnell, newly elected President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, successor to the Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman (Time, Dec. 17). 

Dr. Grant viewed Bishop McConnell 
with pious but vigorous alarm. In fact, he 
said, he would like “to set in motion an 
effort that will speedily rid the Council 
| Federal Council of Churches] of such a 
dangerous leader, or to insist upon our 
church absolutely withdrawing from the 
Council.” 

Thus Dr. Grant wrote in the Presby- 
terian, a weekly published in Philadelphia. 
And the Presbyterian’s editor, approving, 
added: “The hearts of real Presbyterians 
had rather grown accustomed to be sad- 
dened by the utterances of Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, who until recently was President 
of the Federal Council of Churches. It 
was hoped that his successor would be a 
man whose utterances would at least be in 
harmony with the teachings of evangelical 
Christianity. 

“But these hopes were dashed when it 
was learned that Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell of the Methodist Church had been 
chosen (unanimously) as President of the 
Council for the next four years, as this 
action seems to make certain that the mat- 
ter, instead of going from bad to better is 
going from bad to worse—if that be pos- 
sible.” 

The Federal Council of Churches con- 
sists of representatives of 28 Protestant 
denominations. It has a constituency of 
about 20,000,000 members. Bishop Mc- 
Connell’s fame as a religious leader rests 
largely upon his battles for better labor 
conditions in Pittsburgh mills and mines. 
His thoughts, utterances run in liberal 
channels. Recently he posed the ticklish 
question: “Is not this tendency to deify 
Jesus more heathen than Christian?” 
3ishop McConnell seemed to think it was. 
Dr. Grant, shocked, responded with an- 
other question: “If that is Bishop McCon- 
nell’s position, then the thing that concerns 
me as a Presbyterian minister is, how can 
our Presbyterian Church consent to remain 
in the Federal Council while such a man 
remains President thereof?” 

Dr. Grant’s question remained last week 
unanswered. 








—* 





Penitent Daignault 


“Elphege Daignault, the excommunicate, 
will repent. He will come back into the 
Church.” 


Last week in Providence, R. I., and in 
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HANOVIA IS THE ORIGINAL ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


Se SE Re aT Re EE EO Or ere 


TODAY ...and in years to come 
let this famous sun lamp protect the health 


and happiness of your loved ones! 


EARS later... will you look back 


with regret at opportunities lost to ‘ 


create happiness for those you love? For 
isn’t their happiness, your happiness? And 
isn’t it true that all happiness is largely 2 
matter of health? 

Today medical authorities the world 
over stress the importance of regular sun 
baths for the maintenance of health and 
happiness. For as you, too, must know, 
sunlight contains the precious ultra-violet 
rays so tremendously important to the 
welfare of body and brain. 

Unfortunately, on many days through 
the year nature fails to provide sunlight. 
But no longer need you depend upon nature. 
For the remarkable Hanovia Alpine Sun 
Lamp furnishes the vital ultra-violet rays 
of the sun 365 days a year! 

Children, and adults, too, gain wonderful 
benefits from this amazing indoor sun—bodies 
grow stronger, handsomer— metabolism is stim- 
ulated—and new vigor is created to resist the 
menaces of modern indoor life. 


Physicians everywhere recommend it 


Ask your doctor about the new Home Model of 
the Alpine Sun Lamp. No doubt he himself 
uses or prescribes the large professional model 
—the original ultra-violet lamp, 150,000 of 
which are now in use in nationally known hos- 
pitals, sanitariums and physicians’ offices every- 
where. 

In case of actual illness consult your phy- 
sician. Any other course would be foolhardy. 
Self-diagnosis and self-treatment are dangerous, 
with ultra-violet or anything else. 

» But if what you seek for you and yours is the 
tonic benefits of precious, regular sunlight ... 
your family’s share of nature’s greatest gift to 
man... clip and mail the coupon TODAY. 
Promptly, you will receive the vital facts about 
ultra-violet rays and full description of the 
Home Model Alpine Sun Lamp. (Special pay- 
ment plan now available). 














(ABOVE) The Alpine Sun Lamp Home 
Model is a real measure of protection to 
your present and future state of health. 
And your children, too, gain wonderful 
health benefits from this indoor sun. Re- 
member that its regular use now, may 
mean so much to them in later life. 


(LEFT) Here is the truth about ultra-violet 
rays—an authoritative booklet written by 
the maker of the original ultra-violet lamp. 
Here, in simple language, are facts that 


every sun lamp prospect should know. 
Send for this book TODAY! It’s free! 


The 
ALPINE SUN 
LAMP 


Hanovia Cuemicau & Mra. Co. 
Dept. V, Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Send me your authorita- 
tive free booklet on ultra-violet rays, 
and full description of the Home Model 
Alpine Sun Lamp. 
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the half-dozen towns surrounding, the 
whisper softly passed around. In smart 
houses it caused slight comment. But in 
little houses where shirt-sleeved fathers 
read the papers every night by the centre 
table, the whisper was tense, freighted with 
excitement. “Elphege Daignault will re- 
pent. The neighbors told me.” 

Good Catholic wives glanced at the 
crucifix on the wall, tried not to think of 
excommunicates. 

Elphege Daignault is an attorney-at-law 
with offices in the Longley Building, Woon- 
socket. Like most of the 290,540 Catholics 
who live in and near Providence he is a 
French-Canadian. And, like most of Provi- 
dence’s French-Canadians, he gave money 
in 1925 for a school fund which was to be 
distributed by the Rt. Rev. William A. 
Hickey, Bishop of the Diocese of Provi- 
dence. Attorney Daignault and many an- 
other donor wanted strictly French-speak- 
ing schools. In the schools that Bishop 
Hickey built, English was spoken, though 
French was taught. Attorney Daignault 
and a few of his comrades were so vexed 
that they determined to sue Bishop Hickey 
for misuse of their good money. 

They appealed to His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, apostolic 
delegate at Washington, and then to the 
Holy See, where their suit was denied. 
Then they went to a secular Rhode Island 
court and then to the State Supreme Court. 

In the U. S., the civil law respects canon 
law as it applies to the internal affairs of a 
church.* Therefore since the Catholic 
court had ruled against Attorney Daignault 
and friends, the Rhode Island courts did 
likewise. Attorney Daignault lost his case. 
Worse, he had been responsible for the 
appearance in a secular court of a Catholic 
Bishop as defendant. 

Came a letter addressed to Elphege 
Daignault: “. . . the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council has ordered me to notify 
you that . . . you have incurred the pen- 
alty of excommunication. ... In com- 
municating this to you I pray that, by the 
Grace of God, you may realize the gravity 
of your fault, and hasten to liberate your- 
self from the penalty which it has brought 
upon you. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“P. Fumasoni-Biondi.” 


Attorney Daignault became an outcast 
from his Church. To get reinstated he had 
humbly, sincerely to repent. Last week in 
Rhode Island they whispered that Dai- 
gnault had at last repented, begged forgive- 
ness, that Mother Church would once more 
take him as a son. 
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Brighter Bibles 


Had they lived long enough Edgar Saltus 
could have typed /mperial Purple on a 
purple machine and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
could have related the woes of Hester 
Prynne with a scarlet fountain pen. To 
pens, typewriters and kitchen sinks as well 
as to roadsters, vanity boxes and magazine 
covers, has come Color. 

Lately, the Rt. Rev. Cyril Forster Gar- 
bett, Bishop of Southwark, England, 





*In the U.S., for instance, Gen. Bramwell 
Booth (see col. 3) could expect no hearing from 
secular courts because the Salvation Army’s 
High Council deposed him justly according to 
the Army’s own canons. 


TIME 


caught the colorful spirit of the age and 
pleaded for brighter Bibles. Said he: 

“Except in expensive editions I hardly 
ever see a Bible which is made outwardly 
attractive. Why is it necessary that al- 
most always black should be regarded as 
suitable for a volume which contains good 
tidings?” 

Last week the American Bible Society 
estimated that last year 32,000,000 Bibles 
(mostly black) were sold. Churchmen 
wondered whether Bishop Garbett’s ad- 
vice might not well make for even greater 


sales. 
—_—©——_- 


Hebrew Council 

San Francisco’s huge-domed Temple 
Emanu-El is a bright Byzantine touch on 
Arguello Boulevard. The coruscant half- 
globe catches the sun’s rays, seems to 
blaze with its own light. On an especially 
sunny day, last week, when the dome was 
very bright 600 Jews of the “reformed” 
faith gathered underneath it. One of 
them, glancing at the synagog, quoted 
“How beautiful are thy tents, O Jacob; 
thy dwelling places, O Israel.” Thus 
opened the 31st Council of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

Soon the synagog echoed with prayers, 
speeches, music. From 60 voices rang the 
triumph of Felix Mendelssohn’s Elijah.* 
The speeches had to do with various 
aspects of Judaism, youth, science. 

Said Rabbi James G. Heller of Cin- 
cinnati: “Let the behaviorist and psycho- 
analyst beware. They may be able to use 
science for the dissection and description 
of matter, but they cannot use it to tell 
men why to live or how to live. Freud 
and Watson are old-fashioned and their 
psychology is under the overwhelming in- 
fluence of Newtonian physics. That is of 
the past and of the past their conclusions 
based upon it will also be.” 

Said onetime (1913-16) U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Turkey Henry Morgenthau: 
“The Jew is going to be judged not by 
his commercial or other financial successes 
but by what we contribute to the spiritual 
welfare of the world. If we do not respect 
one another none will respect us. For real 
advancement we need more colleges.” 

It was about colleges that most of the 
delegates were thinking, particularly about 
Hebrew Union College, U. S. Judaism’s 
Reformed rabbinical institute in Cincin- 
nati.+ 

As most religious conferences slowly 
work up to a climax so last week did this 
one in San Francisco. The climax came 
when Adolph S. Ochs, owner-publisher of 
the New York Times read his report on 
the $5,000,000 endowment fund for 
Hebrew Union College. 

Impressive was the list of names and 
donations which Mr. Ochs read. From 
David, Murry, Solomon and Simon Gug- 
genheim, $500,000; from Mrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Mortimer L. Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix Warburg, $500,000; from Julius 


*Moses Mendelssohn, grandfather of Composer 
Felix, was the founder of the Jewish cultural 
movement from which the present “reformed” 
Jewish faith derives. The “reformed” Jews are 
more liberal, less esoterically scholastic than 
those who hold with the antique concepts of 
Judaism. 

+ U. S. Jewry’s chief secular, cultural institu- 
tion is the new Yeshiva College, Manhattan. 
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Rosenwald $500,000 if the fund reaches 
$4,000,000 by July 1. Other gifts were 
from New York’s Lieutenant-Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman; from Simon Lazarus, 
Benjamin Altheimer. . . . Mr. Ochs, mod- 
est, had no intention of mentioning his 
own gift but Chairman of the Executive 
Committee Ludwig Vogelstein  inter- 
rupted, announced an Ochs gift of $200,- 
ooo. 

As the names and donations were read, 
the 600 people in the temple became ex- 
cited, enthusiastic. Soon they were call- 
ing out pledges. By the time Mr. Ochs 
finished his report, $65,000 more had been 
added to the fund. 


In 1873 Dr. Isaac Mayer Wise called 
the first council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations in Cincinnati. Its 
prime purpose was to found Hebrew 
Union College. Two years later, with a 
faculty of two, and 16 students, the col- 
lege started. The library consisted of a 
few Bibles. The class rooms were the 
vestry rooms of B’nai Israel and B’nai 
Yeshuruh in Cincinnati. Today the col- 
lege has four large Tudor buildings, has 
graduated 289 Rabbis. The library now 
has 70,000 volumes and the largest col- 
lection of Spinoziana in the world. The 
librarian is Adolph S. Oko. 


o— 


Battle of the Booths 


General Bramwell Booth of the Salva- 
tiun Army was quick to appreciate Edward 
John Higgins. The Higgins rise to power 
was therefore swift-winged. In the U. S. 
he helped Commissioner Evangeline Booth. 
In China he helped natives. Ten years ago 
he started helping the General most 
efficiently. Today he is General. Unfor- 
tunately, so is General Booth. 

In Sunbury Court, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
England, last week, gathered the High 
Council of the Salvation Army. Their 
faces were dolorous for they were going 
to depose General Booth. They had done 
it once before and it had done no good 
(TIME, Jan. 21). This time they meant to 
mean business. 

Daughter Catherine Booth was there 
hoping for speeches and emotion. But the 
High Council was grimly silent. For two 
hours Lawyer William Allen Jowitt argued 
that General Booth should not be deposed. 
The High Council listened politely and 
then deposed him. 

Sister Evangeline Booth also was there. 
She had often toyed with the idea of being 
herself elected General. But when the 
Council elected Commissioner Higgins she 
was not disappointed. Indeed, she said, “I 
am almost intoxicated with joy.” 

If General Booth continues his battle he 
will attack the validity of the Salvation 
Army’s 1904 deed poll which so far has 
legalized ‘his ousting. This document states 
that seven commissioners may call a gen- 
eral meeting and oust a general in cases of 
continued illness, bankruptcy, lunacy. Of 
course, the High Council ousted General 
Booth because he was unwell. 

General Booth has worn no other suit 
but the Salvation Army uniform for 54 
years. It seemed likely last week that he 
would battle to the last court not to 
change his clothes. 
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ON THE 3l1st of July, 1928, Miss 
, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
with her father, mother and aunt, 
was touring to Montreal. Near Vas- 
salboro, Maine, a passing car forced 
Miss off the road and her car 
crashed over a concrete culvert. 

In the twinkling of an eye the 
happy, carefree party was completely 
wrecked. The transmission gear of 
the car was virtually destroyed. Va- 


cation plans ruined. No friends at 


hand. 


But, Miss ———— was A2tna-ized. 
She called the nearest Atna repre- 
sentative, eight miles away, and he 
immediately responded. Miss 
had no collision insurance, and the 
person at fault had been allowed to 
go on his way. But nevertheless the 
representative of Aitna took charge 
of the situation. 








The wreck was towed to a garage 
where, on account of the high cost, 
Miss———— was advised against hav- 
ing her two-year-old car repaired. 
The Atna agent, after visiting several 


dealers, secured a very generous 
trade-in allowance on her car. Miss 
with an unusually low pay- 
ment was equipped with a new car 
and sent on her way happily grateful 
for this real service. 








ITRANDED 


but rescued 


ATNA AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


SERVICE CARD 
This actual happening, from the Atna | “” T 
Claim Files, is typical of the service being Avoness 

rendered daily by 20,000 Aitna represen- || ssvesxer 

tatives from coast to coast. When youin- | 
vest in insurance, automobile, accident, a 
fidelity or surety bond, place it in an ex- 
perienced, nation-wide a that 
will render aid when and where you need it. 





AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MARTFORO. CommectiouT 








The AEtna Life Insurance Company +» The Aitna Casualty and 


Surety Company + The Automobile Insurance Company + The 
Standard Fire Insurance Company + of Hartford, Connecticut, 


write practically every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection 


ATNA-IZE 


See the 4Atna-izer in your community—he is a man worth knowing 
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EDUCATION 


McAndrew’s Cure 


Commonly recommended as remedies 
for seasickness are champagne, chewing 


ONES ww 8 Farm Products are 
Jecon, not onlybecause of the choice 

young pork ft rom which they are 
made, but also because of the pains- 
taking care used in their making and 
the personal supervision given by the 
Jones Family. 


Jones Dairy Farm Sausage ...Choice 
cuts of young pork, pure spices, noth- 
ing else... Shipped fresh daily. 


Jones Dairy Farm Hams and Bacon 
. Mildly cured and leisurely smoked 
with real hickory logs. 


If your neighborhood dealer does not supply 
you write us. We solicit direct inquiries. 


ONES DAIRY FARM 
ORT ATKINSON, WIS, 





PepacoG McANpDREW 


‘| He recommended belladonna plasters. 











lemons, going to bed for the first two days, 
pills, thinking of other things. 

William McAndrew, refugee from 
stormy political seas as a onetime Super- 
intendent of Schools in Chic ago, Tecently 


In responding to 
an advertisement, 
say you saw it in 





RTH WHILE AND THE 
ORTH MORE .. . 


American Radiator heating cuts down fuel 
costs . . . cuts down doctor’s bills ... cuts 
down household cares...$60 per room to install, 


$1 or $2 per week to pay. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
4O_west 40TH STREET, NEw _YorK 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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suggested belladonna plasters for seasick- 
ness. As editor of the Educational Review 
he was mindful of a current propensity 
among patient pedagogs for elaborate re- 
search and profound tabulations. Placing 
his tongue ever so slightly in his cheek, Dr. 
McAndrew tabulated his belladonna-plas- 
ters-for-seasickness research as follows: 


Number reporting having used bella- 
RMIT 6 4% inc ob sne.c a a0,0 6 
Number reporting escape from seasick- 
MEETS TET ebb ebeOeN wed ees 6 
i. LOC ree wreire ee 6 
COE: ¢ 25.08 sence ts aee Per cent. 100 
Number seen by me who said they were 
oe, i err rere re ee 5 
Number of such whom I saw daily un- 
SEA BAS 662 ce > bab eee eee cha ets 5 
ET? nin ck WAS Oo aap See ae ee 5 
MET Ter Ty Ce eee Per cent. 100 
Number of physicians questioned...... 1 
Number saying the plaster should be 
GONE iin Sn bea Niwa a so5.s I 
ge ee ee Pr ey POr eer ee 10) 


The plasters should be applied delicately 
to the pit of the stomach. Wrote impish 
Mr. McAndrew: “Closer than a brother 
will this preserver of composure cling, even 
through your daily baths, until, at last, on 
terra firma once more, there comes the 
quick sharp pang of parting.” 





ance 

Yale’s Institute 
Yale’s President James Rowland Angell 
announced last week that by October, 


1930, Yale would have a new $1,500,000 
building to house an “Institute of Human 
Relations.”” Taking all knowledge for its 
province, this institute will seek to cor- 
relate the branches of learning, to produce 
a graduate super-informed, trained and 
inspired to analyze and minister to indi- 
viduals, to social groups. 

The new Institute intends no reorganiza- 
tion of the University’s present depart- 
ments. Instead, each department will 
contribute to the Institute’s study of all 
factors of human behavior and relations. 
Biologists, psychologists, economists, soci- 
ologists will join in the study of applied 
sciences like law, medicine, psychiatry. 
The Institute will be directed by the deans 
of the Graduate, Medical, and Law 
Schools, one social scientist, one natural 
scientist. 

Said President Angell: “The Institute 
will foster no fads and hold no briefs for 
theories except those which grow out of 
thorough scientific investigation. It is 
believed by those organizing the Institute 
of Human Relations that the specialization 
which followed the important scientific 
discoveries of the last century has done 
much to advance man’s knowledge of 
human life and the technique for dealing 
with special phases of it, but that the time 
has now come for drawing together this 
knowledge and applying it to the best ad- 
vantage of mankind as a whole. Man 
himself must now be the center of study, 
and his welfare an end and aim of the 
biological and social sciences and of the 
related professions.” 

As is usually the case, it was learned last 
week that Yale’s Institute idea had been 
under consideration five years, that plans 
for the new building are already being 
drawn. 
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“Saving Approximately 50% 
On Our Fuel Bill’! 





















For Power a 
and 7 
For Heat i. 
Combustioneer is the successful auto- Bs 
matic coal feeding, coal burning stoker gy 
for all types of boilers, burning screen- ge 
ings, the lowest priced coal, smoke- a 
lessly, and with high efficiency. It i 
makes no difference whether your load i. 
is heavy or light, your boiler cast iron ¥ 
or steel, your pressure low or high, aos 
Combustioneer with its simple reliable rhe 
automatic operation, will give you effi- { pa 
y cient service at all times, Installation é 4 
h can be made without upsetting produc- ON 
“r tion, or putting the boiler non) mer ES, 
except for a few hours. Do not waste me 
n ; money any longer by obsolete costly be 
n : Ask for these hand-firing. Write us today. ‘ q 
: 4 folders for ee 
ie Power and 9 
for Heat ae 
“The Combustioneer Automatic Coal Burner installed for us a 
several months ago has operated continuously in a satisfactory 4 
manner. Specifically, the results have been as follows: (1) Sav- 4 
TT P ing approximately 50% on our fuel bill. (2) Smoke has been Eliminates re: 
i Be fuel Costs completely eliminated. (3) Our labor cost has been cut in half. Smoke a 
od ining 346° concen (4) The correct boiler pressure is automatically maintained at “Another important a 
in ings, the net result is a all times. We feel that the Combustioneer is one of the best point “oe us - ~~ — 7 
ice ‘ f $4.70 +] . ( “4 . ination of smoke, thou; na 
" a coving of 04.7 ) ox or investments we have ever made. We certainly would not we are burning onal 4 
. Bit Ice & Fuel Company, care to even think of going back to hand-firing since we ae bab et 
sa i, i i i . . . Jry » » 
; Dearie, Siaske, have experienced the advantages of this machine.” — 
ce y+ 
id : (Signed) 
i- Baa wy OAKLAND COUNTY CONTAGIOUS HOSPITAL wy 
ae Pontiac, Michigan a 
a 
i- : ig 
Controls s E Saves Labor' BS 
t- Sg ; Here is proof that COMBUSTIONEER claims are a eke oa 
ill BSS. Steam Pressure ‘ : * Our engineer new ae 
ie conservative. Actualinstallations show better spends only about 20% =} *4 
ill ‘We have a shock load : of his time in the boiler BS 
because of our hammers, results than we predicted. Since COMBUS. room, this being worth “a 
1S. and we are pleased to say - $1,000.00 a year to us.” a 
j- our steam pressure is TIONEER savings are a proven fact, you cannot —Mt. Clemens Sanitary ve! 
constant.” — Machinery e e e Laundry, Mt. Clemens, ye: 
od Forging Company, Cleve- afford to continue with obsolete, expensive hand- Michigan. 3 
Vy land, Ohio. . . e Y 
y: stat firing. You wouldn’t think of traveling to the fe 
ns ° a 
i coast ina stage-coach. Why not save money © Be 
-al ~~ and at the same time secure greater efficiency i, 
in your boiler room? For Power 4 
te Pays for Itself Vins : or Heating Be 
- I We will gladly make a survey of your plant—with- There is a Combustioneer ae. 
of installation of the Com- out obligation — and recommend the proper al ain ro = boiler, i 
: geen ay A ee Combustioneer installation for best efficiency and Sue Beiocdn woh pron “ 
5 a . re e ° . * * Rte 
te seen.” o. Saad Steen largest savings — under your ‘boiler. Address — est the right installation og 
ite Baths, Superior, Wis, for your boiler. a 
on ye 
fic COMBUSTIONEER, Inc. 
of 1833 South 55th Avenue 
i Cicero Station Chieago, Ill. 
ne Denver Omaha Minneapolis Milwaukee Detroit 
nis Rochester Pittsburgh Huntington Philadelphia Providence 
\d- 
an a 
ly, 
he 
he 
ist 
en 
ins 
ng AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
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z 7 “Is the Literary Digest ever dull or 

heavy? Not fora minute! It’s aflame with 

Death of Stone interest on every page. Through the elec- 


Every hour of every day, millions of 
people are reading stories in some 1,200 
newspapers—stories which begin with two 
letters, A. P. The man who, more than 
anyone else, made those two letters a sym- 
bol of accuracy and impartiality, died, last 
week, in his Manhattan home, with his 
wife and daughter at his bedside. He was 
80 years old. He had outlived his two sons, 
had lived “from the lightning rod to the 
radio,” as he said last year. He had been 
fighting death since Christmas Day. The 
only book he ever wrote was Fifty Years 
a Journalist. But his monument, the As- 
sociated Press, is a great unbound volume, 
an unceasing history attuned alike to ham- 
let and metropolis. 

Melville Elijah Stone was the son of a 
Methodist minister. At the age of nine he 
learned to set type. . ... At 28, he organ- 
ized a company to publish the Chicago 
Daily News as a penny newspaper. Pennies 
were not then in wide circulation in Chi- 
cago, so Publisher Stone had several bar- 
rels of them shipped from the Philadelphia 
mint. He also persuaded merchants to sell 
some of their goods at penny-stimulating 
prices—4g¢, 98¢, etc. 

In 1893, after a brief banking interlude, 
Melville Elijah Stone became general man- 
ager of the Associated Press of Illinois, 
Inc. and soon made it dominant in a field 
which had been confused by three conflict- 
ing news services. The present Associated 
Press was incorporated in 1900. By send- 
ing Associated Press correspondents 
abroad and by making alliances with 
European news agencies, General Manager 
Stone gave the U. S. more complete and 
impartial foreign news. Previously, most 
of the despatches had come through Lon- 
don and hence were British-colored. 

Non-partisanship was almost a mania 
with General Manager Stone. If he had 
political opinions, no one else in the As- 
sociated Press knew them. When his son 
Herbert went down with the German-tor- 
pedoed Lusitania, he insisted on A. P. neu- 
trality. 

He left the office of general manager in 
1921, but continued as counselor to the 
A. P. until his death. 

“His unrelenting insistence upon im- 
partiality, accuracy and absolute honesty 
in news created standards that have be- 
come universal in American journalism, 
and for that all Americans stand tremen- 
dously in his debt,” said Karl August 
Bickel, president of the rival United Press. 

actin aii 
Swope’s Smoke 

Herbert Bayard Swope, red-headed, 
blue-shirted, jut-jawed journalist, left his 
post as executive editor of the New York 
World on Jan. 1. Thereafter, many a 
fellow-journalist pondered the Swopian fu- 
ture. What would he do, this man of 47 
surcharged with energy, wealth, self- 


confidence? Would he buy a great metro- 
politan daily? Would he go into politics, 
write a book, be tsar of some industry? 
Or would he just twiddle his talented 
thumbs? 

Last week there was news of Journalist 
Swope. 


In blaring newspaper advertise- 





Lucky STRIKE’s SWOPE 
“Immeasurable aid . . . joy and benefit.” 


ments throughout the land appeared his 
defiant signature and photograph. His 
message in these advertisements was: “I 
light a Lucky whenever I am tempted to 
eat between meals. . . . The activities of 
a newspaper demand good physical con- 
dition. I find Lucky Strike an immeasur- 
able aid in helping me keep trim and 
fit. . . . Toasting makes Lucky Strike the 
cigarette of joy and benefit.” 

It was obvious material for hawk-eyed 
Franklin P. Adams, oldtime colyumist 
(“The Conning Tower’) of the World, 
longtime subordinate to Swope. After due 
thought, Colyumist Adams colyumed: 

“It is difficult to shoot a hole in the 
accuracy of the statement made by Mr. 
H. B. (‘Yes, Mr. Swope, Sir’) Swope, who 
has leaped at a bound from journalism to 
cigaret indorsing. ‘Whenever I am 
tempted to eat between meals,’ his signed 
statement reads, ‘I light up a Lucky.’ 
Little did the American Tobacco Com- 
pany know that in Mr. Swope’s life there 
is no such time as between meals. Ele- 
mentary, he doesn’t have any meals. The 
former—and his bellowing of ‘Tear up the 
contract!’ therefore now makes us only 
laugh—Executive Editor of the World, 
always is five or six hours late for break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner, no matter what 
time they are scheduled for. What he con- 
sumes instead of meals—a few steak sand- 
wiches with onions, a few dill pickles, and 
a few apples—cannot be called meals. 

“Still we congratulate the Dean of 
Former Executive Editors that his health 
is now so good that he now lights up a 
cigaret. The last time we remember see- 
ing Mr. Swope smoke was in 1891, and 
he did it then, he said, only to get cigaret 
pictures of Della Fox and Camille 
D’Arville.” 


Observers noticed that the Swopian ad- 
vertisement was published five columns 
wide in the World’s contemporaries, the 
Times and Herald Tribune, but only four 
columns wide in the no longer Swopian 
World. 


tric blaze of night and the white light of 
day the Literary Digest stands close to the 
flaming forge of life, and out of the glow- 
ing heat of a world’s mighty labors and 
strivings—its thrilling adventures and 
achievements, its heroism, its drama, and 
its passionate discussions—it brings you, 
week by week, each burning deed and 
thought. . . .” 

So, in the course of a 1,623-word mass- 
circular letter mailed last week, soliciting 
new subscriptions (and offering royal scar- 
let art-pattern atlases as a premium), 
wrote Publisher Wilfrid John Funk of the 
Literary Digest. 


MEDICINE 


Doctor Bills 


The public last week received, from 
Elizabeth Fox, national director of the 
Public Health Nursing Service of the 
American Red Cross, some ponderable 
figures on doctors’ bills: 

Every day in the year the 100,000 phy- 
sicians of the U. S. take in $1,500,000 in 
fees, or $15 each. 

About 20 out of every 1,000 of the U. S. 
population, or alr ust two and one-half 
million, are sick dai!.’. All, of course, do not 
call doctors. General practitioners charge 
from $3 to $5 for office visits, $5 to $10 
for house calls. 

Doctors consider the $15 a day too low 
an income. The individual physician is 
entitled, wrote Dr. J. Lewis Webb of Chi- 
cago to Clinical Medicine & Surgery, to at 
least a laborer’s wage of $125 monthly 
($4 daily). That makes $1,500 a year. Be- 
sides that he should receive at least 15% 
interest, or $6,750 yearly on the $45,000 
which fairly represents the money he spent 
for his education and training and the time 
and wages he lost while learning. $1,500 
in professional wages, plus $6,750 interest 
on educational investment, makes $8,250 
yearly, or about $23 daily. 

The Webb figure for what doctors should 
get, was $8 more than the Fox figure for 
what U. S. doctors are now getting. 

—_—o— 
Parrot Fever 


A man with a stuffy head, running nose 
and red eyes took a woe-begone seat in 
Dr. Grafton Tyler Brown’s consultation 
room, in Washington. Dr. Brown eyed 
the patient diagnostically and_ stated: 
“You have hayfever.” The stuffy head, 
snufflingly: “Yes!!” 

Dr. Brown scraped the man’s skin and 
tested it with every protein he suspected 
might have caused the hayfever. One 
protein reacted positively. Stated Dr. 
Brown: “You have a parrot in your 
home.” 

Patient snuffled: “Yes.” 

Dr. Brown: “Get rid of the parrot.” 

The patient did so and never after had 
stuffy head, running nose, red eyes. The 
irritating protein was dust from the par- 
rot’s feathers.* 














*Case reported in last week’s issue of the 
American Medical Association’s Journal. 
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bisceee  k 


UST a few feet of insulated wire leading from 

your telephone to the bell-box—but back of it 

is a long story of careful workmanship and 
alert inspection. 

Cotton was grown and silk was spun to make 
that insulation. Wire was drawn into the finest 
tinsel, covered with the dyed threads, and twisted 
and braided. It was all done right, because the 
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cord must be rugged enough to take a good 
many pinchings by desk drawers and still keep 
on playing its partin a telephone conversation. 

This cord is a little thing. But it is just as 
important to good telephone service as is a 
fifty-position switchboard or a thousand mile 
cable. And Western Electric makes it with the 
same care. 


Western ElJecfric 


MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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Small-bubble lather 


speeds up shaving 


—— softens a beard? Air? Plain reasoning 
will answer ‘‘No.”? Then reason further. 
Big-bubble lather contains more air than small- 
bubble lather. Small-bubble lather is vastly more 
moist than ordinary lather and soaks and softens 
the beard more thoroughly. Colgate scientists 
produced the small-bubble lather — millions of 
men have confirmed its superiority. 


Just plain reasoning 


Results— they'll tell the story better than words. 

The minute you lather up with Colgate’s, two 
things happen: 1. The soap in the lather breaks 
up the oil Bim that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep down 
through your beard . . . crowd around each 
whisker . . . soak it soft with water. 

Instantly your beard gets moist and pliable... 
easier to cut... scientifically softened right 
down at the base .. . ready for your razor. 

A comparative test is easy — just mail the 
coupon, now. We will send also, a sample of 
After-Shave, a new lotion . . . refreshing, delight- 
ful... the perfect shave finale. 







COLGATE, Dept. B-1784 
695 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me, FREE, 
the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream; also a sample 
bottle of**After-Shave.”” 


WHY NOT 
Be Comfortable 


Ease and Relaxation « HOME. 7 
Never Felt Before 
F YOU LIKE TO READ, here is 


I a convenience you have long been 
looking for. Now youcan sit back in your fa- 
vorite chair, adjust the Mitchell Lap Table 
to exactly the proper position, and read 
in solid comfort! Noeye-strain. No tedious 
holding, of the Kk or magazine, Your 
body muscles are at rest; your energy is 
concentrated on the message before you. 
One of life’s most pleasant recreations is 
made even more pleasant! 


Permitsthem tore: DOZENS OF USES 


without eye-strain— Read or breakfast comfortably in bed. 
to eat comfortably. Write, figure or draw in your coziest chair. 


abled 
the Mitchell Table to 
tupright. Harmful 
umping eli: 








ble:-ing to invalids; a distinctive and 
useful gift. Sizeof panels, 12x18in. Beauti- 
fully finished; substantially made. Felt bot- 
tom prevents slipping, protects furniture, 


FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 
by Send no money. Try the Mitchell Table 
MEN, for five days in your own home. If not de- 


<zss10nss lighted, return the table; otherwise, send 
: now read, US $6.50, and it is yours for a lifetime of 
write and edit in Service! The coupon is for your conven- 


their coziest chair. jience. Won’t you send it in today? 


Cmitchell Moulding Co.,Dept.. 705, Forest Park, il 


tchell Moulding Co., Dept.: 705, Forest Park, ill.! 
Send me, postpaid, a Mitchell Lap Table in (1) Mahogany 4 
() Walnut Finish, complete with two book clips and de- 4 

I tachable metal supports for bed use. Five days after re- I 
ceiving it, I will either return it or send you $6.50. 


















Street Address....... — 
Bi cas ncemntenenintptamnncctcntetee tenes AND 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Beecye Casanas was the name. There 
were 102 years of New Orleans tradition 
behind the phenomenon that made her, on 
Shrove Tuesday (last week) unique among 








© Acme 


BEECYE CASANAS 
She met her King at the Boston Club. 


U. S. girls. On that day, she was revealed 
as Queen of the Mardi Gras. In her honor 
there was revelry in the streets, promis- 
cuous unmasking from dawn until dawn. 
She met her King, Businessman William 
H. McLellan, a gentleman with chiselled 
features and a liquid eye, at the Boston 
Club, where he drank her health. 

The Queen of the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras is not the winner of a beauty con- 
test. She is chosen by a few leaders of 
perhaps the only old-worldly society left 
in the U.S. Miss Casanas is the débutante 
daughter of Banker B. C. Casanas. 

John Hancock was the name signed 
by a young man on the register of a Bos- 
ton hotel last week. “None of that, young 
fellow,” growled the room clerk. “You'll 
have to sign your right name in this 
hotel.” Patiently, for it was an old story 
to him, the young man explained that his 
John Hancock was a real John Hancock. 
His ancestor was Ebenezer Hancock, 
brother of tie John Hancock whose bold 
signature is most conspicuous on the 
Declaration of Independence. There has 
been a John in the Hancock family ever 
since that flourish was made. The now 
John Hancock is an adept pianist, violin- 
ist. He arranged the score of Hold Every- 
thing, musical comedy. He accompanies 
a vaudeville dancing team. 

James Joseph Tunney, “retired” 
world’s heavyweight champion, entered, 
last week, the lobby of a hotel in Cannes, 
France, with his wife, the former Mary 
Josephine (“Polly”) Lauder of Green- 
wich, Conn. A group of press photog- 
raphers pressed forward to take pictures. 
Mr. Tunney bade them begone. They 








stayed. He lost his temper, grabbed and 
hurled their cameras about the lobby. One 
French photographer recovered his cam- 
era and set it up again. Retired Fisti- 
cuffer Tunney punched that Frenchman 
hard and angrily, knocked him out. 

Se ae 

Sir George Hubert Wilkins, Aus- 
tralian explorer who flew an aggregate of 
3,000 miles over Antarctica, reached Tal- 
cahuano, Chile, last week, on his way to 
Manhattan. He described one of the 
perils of Antarctica flying: ‘The plane on 
numerous occasions was hampered by im- 
mense flocks of birds which flew into the 
path of the machine in such numbers that 
hundreds were killed by the propeller.” 

—_—o>— 

Alma Rubens, cinemactress, at a 
Los Angeles hospital last week in a critical 
condition following an operation, was pro- 
nounced a drug addict. State agents re- 
ported that she had had 31 drug prescrip- 
tions in four weeks. Her physician, Dr. L. 
Jesse Citron of Beverly Hills, was accused 
of having given them to her. Dr. Citron 
protested the prescriptions were forged, 
“and when I learned that she was an addict 
I dropped the case.” 





oT 

Eugene O’Neill Jr., freshman at Yale, 
said, last week: “My father has no equal in 
contemporary letters. He, Edgar Allan 
Poe and Walt Whitman are the three great- 
est figures in American literature.”* Junior 
O’Neill lately published in Helicon (fresh- 
man literary magazine) a Whitmanesque 
poem entitled “The Song of the Freight.” 
Excerpts: 

Two short howls of mournful hopeless- 
ness, 

A long rattling crescendo of protesting 
crashes, 

And a great voice shrieking like a luna- 
tic with the Christ bug, 

And one eager eye squinting into the dis- 
tance, searching out the red, the yellow, 
the cool green signal lights. 

The song of the freight is the moan and 
the broken cry of a woman dying in a train 
wreck, 

The clear sharp challenge hurled at the 
moon by a lonely defiant farm-dog, 

A nocturne in an unknown key torn by 
the wind from the throat of a steam whistle 
in a nightmare, .. . 

An all-metal Walt Whitman. .. . 


*A new O'Neill play, Dynamo, opened, last 
week, in Manhattan (see p. 16). 
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for full particulars write to 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ING 
(Managers, University Jours) 


110 EAST 42™ST. few York City 











INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


An aggressive young married man age 33 with 18 
years experience in (Mechanical—Electrical) Engi- 
neering, Design, and Manufacturing Methods; Grad- 
uate of A-1 University in Business Administration; 
Possesses Common Sense Combined with Executive 
Ability; Desires connection with an organization that 
can use these resources fully. Let mesend you details. 

(The Individual's Request - Not an Agency) 


P. O. Box 651 Baltimore, Maryland 
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Colorful high lights. Fire red, yellow and white. Intense heat. Grind- 
ing wheels are passing through the vitrifying process. - 


by 


rd Heat properly regulated and controlled converts ceramic bond into 
glass or glaze, binding together millons of abrasive cutting units into a 


major tool of the machine shop. 
last 


In the making of a Norton grinding wheel, every step is controlled, 
every process and formula the result of scientific research. The speci- 
fication of materials and manufacturing processes is guided always by a 
clear knowledge of the work the grinding wheel will be expected to 


perform. 


a 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 





= Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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F This Radio will Work / 
No chance of Condenser Irouble 


Inefficient or bad condensers have been a prolific cause of an- 
noyance and expense in the past. Now many wise manufacturers 
build their radio lines incorporating the MERSHON CONDENSER 
and thereby eliminate condenser trouble absolutely ! 

The Mershon Condenser is trouble-proof. Unaffected by 
weather or temperature, self-healing, economical. When it is 
used by the manufacturer the owner of the radio can enjoy it con- 
stantly without condenser trouble interruption. 


Ask your dealer if the set you are thinking of buying 
is equipped with the Mershon Condenser. And let 
us send you a descriptive folder—free on request. 


Address Dept. 12 


THE AMRAD CORPORATION 


Medford Hillside, Mass. 
POWEL CROSLEY, Jr. 


Chr. o the Board 


J. E. HAHN 
President 
Exclusive makers of the 


AMRAD 
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AERONAUTICS 


Pitcairn-Autogiro 

President Harold F. Pitcairn of Pitcairn 
Aviation, Inc., has found such promise in 
Juan de la Cierva’s Autogiro that last week 
he organized Pitcairn-Cierva Autogiro Co. 
of America to develop the autogiro in this 
country. 

In fuselage, tail structure, landing gear 
and propelling motor the autogiro is a 
typical airplane. But for wings it has 
four great vanes fixed on a vertical mast so 
as to revolve horizontally. They have no 
motor as have the horizontal propellers of 
helicopters. 

As the propeller motor pulls the autogiro 
across a flying field the forward motion 
sets the vanes revolving swiftly, like a 
great pinwheel. As they turn they create 
a lifting surface equivalent to a standard 
plane’s wings. 

The autogiro’s most valuable feature is 
that it can descend almost vertically, and 
on almost any sort of field. 

Soon Mr. Pitcairn and Sefor de la 
Cierva may be reimbursed for their ex- 
perimental investment. The autogiro is 
entered in the Guggenheim Fund’s “safe 
aircraft competition” to develop an aero- 
dynamically safe plane. Twelve U. S., 
British and Italian manufacturers have al- 
ready entered the competition. First prize 
is $100,000, There are also five $10,000 
prizes. 














e 


Airports 


Manhattan and its neighborhood last 
week was struggling to get out of its com- 
mercial airport muddle. It was the sort 
of struggle which other U. S. communities 
may be obliged to face. 

The continental U. S. has little more 
than 1,300 formal airports and landing 
fields properly lighted and marked, al- 
though about 900 more are proposed and 
4,000 casual ones exist (lots owned by 
municipalities, corporations, clubs, com- 
missions and individuals). California has 
the most good fields, ,143. Texas has 
101, Pennsylvania 83, Ohio 62, Illinois 60, 
Oklahoma 46, New York 43, Iowa 38. 

Five of New York’s fields are in Man- 
hattan’s close neighborhood. Roosevelt 
and Curtiss fields are on Long Island, an 
hour from Manhattan rail and mail ter- 
minals. Hadley Field, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., is also an hour away; and the Teter- 
boro, N. J., port is about the same time- 
distance. Newark, N. J., with its new, par- 
tially completed $7,000,000 port is some- 
what closer. All are inconvenient to reach. 
And that inconvenience impedes air travel 
and even mail service. Air mail is generally 
slower than train mail between Manhattan 
and Boston, Albany, Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington. 

At the beginning of this week Newark’s 
municipal airport became the official air 
mail depot for New York City and nearby 
points. Hadley Field had been the ter- 
minal. The change-over was not without 
confusion and argument. Newark’s mayor, 
Jerome T. Congleton, zealous for good tu- 
ture income on the city’s $7,000,000 air- 
port investment, demanded one cent for 
every pound of mail delivered to the field 
or sent therefrom. Pitcairn Aviation (New 
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S York-Atlantic mail) and National Air | , 
Transport (New York-Chicago mail) 
— wished to pay a flat $600 a month fee. 
Mayor Congleton won out at least tempo- 
rarily. 
irn Then there was trouble of landing 
. in N. A. T.’s large Douglas mail transports | 
eek on Newark’s at present narrow runways. 
Co. Pitcairn agreed to use its small mail planes 
‘his on a shuttle service between Newark and 
Hadley Field, shortest air mail service in 
ear the world. 
3 a ‘ Colonial Airways, which carries mail to 
has Boston, Albany, Montreal and Buffalo, 
t so also uses Newark and was the only one of 
no the three comfortably snuggled there. 
; of To give flying passengers convenience 
New York City authorities have commis- 
sir 0 sioned Clarence D. Chamberlin to lay out 
jon a field on Barren Island in New York | 
2 a Harbor. Last week Barren Island was so | 
ate far prepared that the Curtiss flying service | 
lard made arrangements to move its headquar- 
ters there from famed Curtiss Field. 
e is Another possible close-in airport is Gov- 
and ernor’s Island, the army post in New York 
Bay. Last week the Senate and House 
la conferees on the War Department appro- 
ex- priation bill agreed to prevent construction 
) is of army barracks on a bare area of the 
sate island. 1 
>rO- Roosevelt Field, adjoining Curtiss Field, 
BS, last week, was the rt of pss of New a Can only Compare 
> al- York bankers. They were forming a $1,- 2 
nize 500,000 corporation to develop Roosevelt 7 
000 Field for revenue. They counted chiefly | af HOUDAILLE j 
5 on a huge new flying school and, within a | A 
few years, on trans-Atlantic transport. Ee 
The fact is that New York City proper = e 
contains acres of barren, shdmatunel land. Wuen you wsth a & Hydraulic... 
last E. H. Holmes, real estate man and finan- : ze doubl . 
om- cier, located about 220 acres in connected “py yous g ee acenE 
sort parcels in Jackson Heights, seven miles car,or buyacar HOUDAILLE d a precision 
ities from Times Square. He organized Holmes ° ‘ d hal 
Airport, Inc., started to sell stock in it and, equipped with made... their 
10re last week, got Clarence D. Chamberlin, Houdaille hy- performance has 
ding Aviatrix Viola Gentry and Actress Dorothy s q ‘. ? ; “ 
al- Stone (crippled Flying-Actor Fred Stone's draulic double acting shock justified their cost on cars in 
and daughter) to turn the first clods of a new absorbers, you can look for- all price classes. There is a 
by airport. The convenience of an intra-city + ia : aise 
nd airport seemed obvious, but Mr. Holmes ward to supreme riding com- Houdaille Distributor near 
has felt that he had opposition. He com- fort by looking back at the you who is an authority on 
has plained: “There are a lot of people who : ’ “ . 
60, would like to see me fail. Some of them comfort they have contrib- making automobiles ride 
, have done everything they can to hinder ’ : 
fan- me, except drop a bam in my apartment.” uted to the world’s finest cars comfortably. You will find 
mene Who opposes him, and why, he would not for 14 years. You can be sure him glad to demonstrate 
|, an particularize. : : : 
ter- How best to build or remodel an airport of what they can do by what either by a ride in a Hou- 
vick, is still an unsolved problem. Some ports they have done. Houdaille daille equipped car or by 
ater- nowadays have single, straight runways; A ae th 
ime- planes often must wait on them for wind shock absorbers are not in equipping your own car wit 
par- to blow in a convenient direction. Some the experimental stage. a set on trial. 
yme- are built with runways as crosses, others 
sach. as rectangles, a few as elliptoids. Some of | Houdaille hydraulic double acting shock absorbers are 
ravel the rectangles and elliptoids have diagonal | standard equipment on Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Cun- 
rally runways. These seem at present to be the | ningham, Stearns- Knight, Jordan, Ford, Nash Ad- 
ittan best. vanced Six, Chrysler Imperial, Studebaker President, 
‘ash- To determine the best airport design | Graham Paige 6-21,8-27, 8-37, and 33 European cars. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. has offered a HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
ark’s $10,000 prize. Architect Harvey Wiley 537 E. Delavan, Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| air Corbett of Manhattan is chairman of a 
arby jury of award, which includes capable | 
ter- architects, engineers, city planners and 
hout flyers. The cement company of course 
ayor, has an eye to adv ertising and market stim- 
1 fu- ulation, but it also had a non-commercial 
air- reason in offering the money. Advertisin 
for Manager of Lehigh Cement is Roland Hydraulic Double Acting 
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Musical Laporte 


Many a musical person in Boston, Chi- 
cago and Manhattan felt his nose a little 
out of joint last week on reading a wide- 
spread report of Concert Manager George 
Engles. Laporte, Ind., said Manager 
Engles, not Boston, Chicago or Manhat- 
tan, is “the most musical city in the U.S.” 
Nine per cent of its population (15,158) 
attend concerts regularly as against an 
average 4% for the rest of the country. 
Newark, Ohio, rates second with 6%. Big 
centres like Manhattan and Chicago, de- 
spite their great opportunities, pull down 
the average with less than 1% attendance. 
Of the larger cities, Boston, according to 
Manager Engles, is most genuinely musi- 
cal. He described Boston as “one of the 
few cities which places musicianship 
above box-office appeal.” 


Musical Boston has been feeling itself 
hard put to preserve its reputation. A 
symphony orchestra is the greatest of 
luxuries. Its existence depends always on 
the beneficence of a patron or a group of 
patrons. Again, last week, the Boston 
Symphony felt sorely its annual deficit 
complaint, and printed in the program 
books a plea for funds. The Boston Sym- 
phony’s prospective deficit this year is 
$134,000 as against $87,000 last year. 

—. 
Stein’s Way 

Many a man has gone muzzy-minded 
over the writings of Gertrude Stein. Archi- 
tecturally, linguistically, they hold mean- 
ing only for introvert imaginations. To 
“normal” minds they are just a loose 
jumble of words which induce mystified 
laughter and not much curiosity. 

Strange indeed have been the noises 
issuing from the Copland-Sessions Con- 
certs in Manhattan since last spring, when 
Composers Aaron Copland and Roger 
Sessions: inaugurated them as a clearing- 
house for untried music of their contem- 
poraries. Formidably foolish, almost awe- 
some, appeared the prospect of a Copland- 
Sessions concert next week, with music by 
Virgil Thomson, text by Gertrude Stein. 

The opus is a sort of chant for four 
men’s voices with piano accompaniment. 
Its title is Capital, Capitals. It is sup- 
posed to represent a conversation among 
the four capitals of Provence—Aix, Arles, 
Avignon and Beaux—and according to 
Composer Thomson “is not about any- 
thing any more than any pleasant conver- 
sation is about anything.” 

Excerpts from the Stein text: 


Did he and his wife and his sister 
expect to eat little birds. 

Little birds least of all. 

All the capitals that begin with A. 

Aix Arles and Avignon. 

Those that begin with be Beaux. 

That makes four. 

These that begin with B. 

Barcelona. 

Those that begin with m. 

Marseilles and Mallorca. 

You mean Palma. 

Yes P. 

Palma da Mallorca. . . 








MEANINGLESS COLLABORATORS 


One is Virgil Thomson; Gertrude Stein 
is one. 


First Capital: Egypt. 

Second Capital: Rabbit. 

Third Capital: Fingering. 

Fourth Capital: Ardently silk. 

Fourth Capital: Spontaneously married. 

Third Capital: Camel’s hair. 

Second Capital: Eider Down. 

First Capital: Chenille. 

First Capital: It comes from the cater- 
pillar I think. 

Second Capital; If travellers come and 
a rug comes, if a rug comes and travellers 
have come everything has come and trav- 
ellers have come. 

Third Capital: The third capital, they 
have read about third capital. It has in it 
many distinguished inventors of electrical 
conveniences. 

Fourth Capital: In how many days can 
every one display their satisfaction with 
this and their satisfaction. . . . 

Composer Thomson is 33, a native of 
Kansas City who was educated at Har- 
vard and has lived since 1925 in Paris. 
His purpose in choosing a text done in 
Gertrude Stein’s way was, he says, to con- 
centrate all attention on the linguistic 
problems by getting rid of all meaning. 

Writer Stein is a doughty Pennsyl- 
vanian of 55 who has lived in Paris for 
20 years, writing, experimenting, playing 
hostess to scores of queer artistic folk 
who, with herself, have made her salon 
famed. Among her books are Three Lives, 
The Making of Americans, Geography 
and Plays, A Birthday Book, As a Wife 
Has a Cow, Tender Buttons. Her letter 
head carries a figure like a fleur de lis and 
underneath “It’s a rose, it’s a rose, it’s a 
rose.” A large rose gob is her seal. She is 
a sister of Leo Stein, famed art critic, with 
whom she is not on speaking terms. 


o 








Cowgirl 

The Staatsoper in Vienna, last week, re- 
ceived a big bundle labeled by the Aus- 
trian customs “clothes and horse harness.” 
Opened, the bundle proved to be the com- 
plete outfit of a U. S. cowgirl, sent by 
Richard Schweppe of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Schweppe is vice president of the Los An- 
geles Civic Grand Opera Company. In a 


letter to the Staatsoper, he explained that, 
ever since seeing Soprano Maria Jeritza 
last spring in Vienna in Puccini’s Girl of 
the Golden West, he-had been disturbed 
by inaccuracies in her costume and unable 
to resist sending a genuine one. 

o— 





Again, Ganna 

Ganna Walska has had busy days this 
season. She has fought in court with the 
U. S. Customs endeavouring to establish 
a legal residence separate from her hus- 
band, Harold Fowler McCormick. She 
has opened a Manhattan branch of her 
Paris perfume business, and obtained 
orders from small-town department stores. 
And, contrary to all expectations, she has 
taken a concert tour, the peak of which 
came, last week, in Manhattan. where she 
had never ventured a public performance. 

In Carnegie Hall, as if for Kreisler or 
Paderewski, a great crowd gathered. Its 
chief motive seemed to be curiosity. Its 
reward was an exhibition of incredibly 
bad singing. But few seemed to mind. 
The bulk of the audience applauded loudly. 
encouraged the kittenish Walska ways, the 
heaving surface sorrows, until the few 
real friends of music present were as 
mortified for their fellow listeners as for 


the performer. 
—— 


Lost in Thought 

Of all native opera, The King’s Hench- 
man shot with medieval Saxon moonbeams 
is the only one ever retained so long as 
three seasons in the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The Henchman was 
sung again last week, and out poured an- 
other audience filled with that unique 
combination of patriotism, musical affec- 
tion, and gratitude for amorous poetry in 
a language they can understand, which the 
Henchman was created to supply. 

In last week’s audience was slim, dark, 
tense Deems Taylor, who wrote the music. 
He was, of course, besieged and besought 
by questioners, because after the Hench- 
man’s premiére in 1927 the Metropolitan 
commissioned Native Taylor to write an- 
other native opera. What about that other 
opera? asked Deems Taylor’s friends and 
the press. 

Well, he said, he had been working away 
for two years. Instead of collaborating 
again with Poetess Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay he had gone ahead by himself on a 
libretto, a fantastic tragedy. 

Result : the plot, written out, had proved 
to be so neat intellectually that the music. 
when he came to write it, got lost emotion- 
ally. 

“TY found I had a situation dominated 
by thought instead of emotion,” he said. 
“The music would have nothing to say. 
. . . There was no way I could think my 
way back into the unsettled emotions.” 

So he had put native opera No. 11 on 
the shelf and begun over again. He had 
heard of a plot “in a novel” and was work- 
ing on that, with its author. No, he 
wouldn’t say what novel, which novelist. 
but the time and setting were “here and 
now” and the novelist is not well known. 
But, added Native Taylor, “He will be!” 

Close friends, ignorant but alert, ob- 
served that Composer Taylor was spending 
a good deal of time with his good friend 
Elmer Rice, wright of the Pulitzer prize- 
worthy play, Street Scene. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, 27, to Anne Spencer Morrow, 22, 
daughter of U. S. Ambassador to Mexico 
Dwight Whitney Morrow (see p. 14). 





Married. Elizabeth M. D. Robinson 
of Washington, D. C., daughter of Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury Theodore 
Douglas Robinson; and Jacques de Si- 
bour, Washington socialite; in Washing- 
ton. 





Married. Mrs. Dorothy Harvey 
Thompson, daughter of the late George 
Harvey, onetime U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain; and Augustus Smith 
Cobb, Manhattan banker; in Manhattan. 
Both were divorcees. 
| =e 


Married. Thomas Nesbitt McCarter 
Jr., of Rumson, N. J., son of the president 
of Public Service Corp. of New Jersey; 
and Suzanne M. Pierson, Manhattan & 
Newport socialite; in Palm Beach. 

Died. Edward Laurence Doheny Jr., 
36, of Los Angeles, carrier of the famed 
“little black bag” from his father to one- 
time Secretary of the Interior Fall during 
the Elk Hills phase of the conniving that 
caused the oil scandals; when shot by his 
insane secretary, who afterward killed him- 
self; in Los Angeles. 

>—— 














Died. Major Asa Warren Candler, At- 
lanta lawyer, nephew of Coca Cola Ty- 
coon Asa G. Candler; in Atlanta. 
ka 

Died. John Walters, 58, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., most famed of U. S. racetrack bet 
brokers (‘“‘bookies”), onetime protégé of 
the late sportsman William Collins Whit- 
ney; of heart disease; in Paris. Commis- 
sioner Walters handled millions with only 
oral promises, no receipts. 

Se ate 

Died. Edward J. King, 61, of Gales- 
burg, Ill., since 1915 a member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives; of heart dis- 
ease; in Washington, D. C. 

Died. Richard Ledger, London septua- 
genarian who plunged daily before break- 
fast into the Serpentine (muddy brooklet 
in Hyde Park) regardless of rain, sleet, 
hail, snow or ice. Instead of an overcoat 
he wore a paper waistcoat. He once an- 
nounced: “My proudest possession is a 
letter from King George congratulating 
me upon my exceptional vigor.” 

—_—} 

Died. Kit Carson Jr., 70, of Taos, N. 
Mex., son of the famed frontiersman; in 
La Junta, Col. He was buried in Taos 
beside his father, who died in 1868. 

ea ae 

Died. The Rt. Rev. Winfrid Oldfield 
Burrows, 70, Bishop of Chichester, Eng- 
land; in Lambeth Palace, London, while 
a guest of Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

ae eee 

Died. Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe), 
76, of Monte Carlo, onetime actress and 
“toast of two continents”; of influenza; 
in Monte Carlo. Her real name was 
Emelie Charlotte (“Lillie”) Le Breton. 
She was born in St. Helier, Isle of Jersey, 

















GEORGE ¢ “The whole fam- 
ily is tickled pink about it. The 
replacement didn’t cost nearly so 
much as we expected it to. And 
you ought to see how the water 
pours out of these Alpha Brass 
Pipes! I get a real shower now 
—anytime I want it.” 





CLARA « “I thought we'd have 
to tear the whole house to pieces 
to get the old pipe out, but it 
wasn't bad at all. Hardly any 
fuss or dirt—the plumbers were 
so nice—plenty of water all the 
time.” 





LILY + “About time we 
changed, I say! I've been telling 
father and mother to put in brass 
water pipes for years. And now 
that they’ve done it we won't 
have a thing to talk about... 
no more wise cracks about rusty 
pipes and slow baths.” 





ARBUTUS « “Yo’ all ought 
to see mah clothes now! Dey’s 
white as snow. Yes Ma’m! No 
mo’ blamin’ me fob stained 
clothes, I'se surely glad I got 
Missus Wallop to put in them 
brass watah pipes.” 


A lpha Brass Water Pipes 
give the Wallops 


CLEAN WATER at last! 


The Wallops have replaced their worn- 
out rusty pipes with brass water pipes that 
can’t rust. They had good reasons for 
selecting Alpha Brass Pipe: First, they’d 
heard and read a lot about it; second, 
their plumber told them that it made last- 
ing, leak-proof joints; third, they knew it 
was guaranteed by Chase. 

The Wallops are typical of many 
thousands of American families who suffer 


the irritations and discomforts of dirty, 
rusty water. They have now solved their 
plumbing problems for the rest of their 
lives—as we hope many of their friends 
will do. 

This is the last of the Wallop adver- 
tisements. The new Chase series begins 
with the next advertisement. 

* * * 


Alpha Brass Pipe is different from ordinary brass pipe 
because it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer 
it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making 
leak-proof joints. Its use means the end of thick, red water, 
low pressure, leaks. The word “Alpha” and the distinctive 
Chase-Mark are stamped on every twelve inches of its 
length to guarantee satisfaction, Why not use Alpha? 


CHASE 
The mark that identifies good 


brass and copper products 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WATERBURY e¢ CONNECTICUT 
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NMornine Moutn? 


WHEN YOUR TEETH HAVE 
MISSED THREE BRUSHINGS 
AND YOU NEED A SMOKE 
ooo THERE'S STILL ONE CIGA- 
RETTE THAT TASTES GOOD. 


IT’S MENTHOL - COOLED 


$PUD CIGARETTES -20 FOR 20. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“Lhe 
Water-Well Jar 


Affords the Only 
Conventent and 
Practical Way to 
Use Paste 
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the daughter of the very Reverend Dean 


| of the Isle. She had six brothers. To the 





island, in a tempest, came Irish yachtsman 


| Edward Langtry, son of a Belfast ship- 


merchant. He was offered refuge with the 
Le Bretons, fell in love with the gloriously 
budding daughter, married her two years 
later, took her to London. There, in her 
20’s, she neglected Husband Langtry for 
social acclaim climaxed by the openly 
effusive attentions of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales (later Edward VII). 
Lillie became an actress, enraptured Eng- 
land and the U. S. Her art lacked fire, 
but people went in droves with their opera 
glasses. In 1897 Lillie divorced Husband 


| Langtry, long languishing mentally, physi- 








cally, financially. He died, a year and a 
half later, in an insane asylum. 

Lillie Langtry was painted by Burne- 
Jones, Watts, Poynter, Millais (whose 
title “Jersey Lily” became her nickname). 
Langtry hats, shoes, gowns, coiffeur (knot 
at nape of neck) were standards of fashion. 
The Earl of Lonsdale and Sir George Chet- 
wynd went fisticuffing for her sake in Hyde 
Park. Frederick Gebhardt, U. S. sports- 
man & socialite, built her a Manhattan 
mansion which still stands. Passing through 
a little Texas town, to which she had once 
been invited for the opening of a Lillie 
Langtry saloon, she was welcomed at the 
poker table, and the town was re-named 
Langtry. 

She once said: “I got on famously with 
Prince Edward until I put that piece of 
ice down his neck. ...I liked Oscar 
Wilde a great deal, but he got a bit tire- 
some, coming around so often. . . . Once, 
after I had gone to bed, I heard a great 
deal of clatter downstairs, and my hus- 
band came up. ‘My dear,’ he said, ‘if 
you must have those wretched poets sleep- 
ing around the place, can’t you have them 
sleep in the garden? This is the third 
time I have stumbled over one of them.’” 

She once quoted the Prince of Wales as 
pleading: “ ‘Lillie, darling, do not become 
an American. If you do, it will cause an 
international war.’ ” 

—© 

Died. Melville Elijah Stone, 80, gen- 
eral manager (1893-1921) and counselor 
of the Associated Press; of hardening of 
the arteries; in his Manhattan home (see 
Pp. 34). 








oer 

Died. Admiral the Honorable Sir Ed- 
mund Robert Fremantle, 92, of London, 
“Father of the British Navy”; in London. 
Admiral Fremantle was the only surviving 
flag officer born in the reign of William 
IV. He entered the Royal Navy in 1849, 
serving on the three-decker Queen. His 
grandfather, Thomas Fremantle, cap- 
tained the Neptune at Trafalgar (1805) 
under Lord Nelson. His son, Admiral Sir 
Sydney Robert Fremantle, retired last 
year. Admiral Sir Edmund’s snowy 
whiskers often festooned a royal carriage 
at the opening of Parliament. On his gtst 
birthday he criticized the wary tactics of 
Admiral Jellicoe at Jutland (1916). 
‘‘When you see ships,” he stated, “you are 


| supposed to fight them. / did in my day, 


and we took risks.” 

6 
Died. Capt. John Garrity, 85, of New 

Haven, Conn., veteran of Gettysburg, last 

survivor of a G. A. R. post of 399 original 

members; in New Haven. 
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Twenty Mattresses 


THE SILVER Vircin—Ida A. R. Wylie 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

In the little Spanish church of the Sil- 
ver Virgin, where years ago he had found 
Justine, Gale sought sanctuary from his 
well-bred kindly friends. But friends being 
what they are, one of them broke sanctu- 
ary; and not knowing why Gale had left 
Justine, begged him to be reconciled to 
her. Bitterly, Gale: “Do you ever read 
your Apocrypha? You should. You really 
should. It has some fine eloquent pas- 
sages. ‘Like a eunuch embracing a virgin 
and groaning heavily.’ What a magnifi- 
cent metaphor! Those old fellows knew 
how to express themselves. They didn’t 
mince matters. They got down to the 
heart of things.” 


The War had sent Gale back to his pas- 
sionate young wife, a husband and yet not 
a husband. For several years they stuck 
it out, till cumulative suspicion and re- 
pression hurled Justine into the arms of 
a lover, and Gale to the distractions of 
Spain. The lover proved less satisfying 
than the bull-fight—not the conventional 
scarlet-cloaked trickery, but a duel dur- 
ing which Gale rode bare-back, crashing 
down gorges, wallowing through torrents, 
staggering up embankments, till finally he 
brought the bull to its knees. 


A dramatic lapse, perhaps, but an ex- 
ultant climax to the even tenor of sadness 
that pervades the book. Miss Wylie’s 
characters are extremely given to hurting 
each other and themselves, like the pea- 
feeling princess. This quality of sensitive 
thorough-bredness makes them immensely 
appealing—if just a touch fairy-tale. 


The similarity between this plot and 
hard-boiled Ernest Hemingway’s The Sun 
Also Rises is great but not suspicious. Ida 
A. R. Wylie, author of Children of Storm, 
The Mad Busman, has literary stature, 
would never stoop to pilfer. 


— 


Sudermann’s Sieburth 


THE Map Proressor—Hermann Suder- 
mann (translated by Isabel Leighton and 
Otto P. Schinnerer)—Horace Liveright, 2 
vols. ($5.00). 

The Mad Professor is not the swift 
motivated story one might expect from so 
incisive a dramatist as Sudermann. Rather 
it is a leisurely commentary on German 
University life, with its Bismarckian polli- 
tics, Junker fraternities, duels and drink- 
ing bouts—everything, in short, but 
intellectualism. To point the narrative 
Sudermann projects a philosophical genius 


TIME readers may obtain 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben ‘ i 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


price. 





THE LATE SUDERMANN 
Brewer’s son, Kant’s disciple. 


into the stolid pussy-footing faculty, and 
predicates the dangerous futility of his in- 
dependent thinking. That Professor Sie- 
burth should have independent ideas 
strikes the faculty as bad enough, but that 
he should live his ideas is intolerable. 


To fascinated students Sieburth had 
paraphrased Schopenhauer as “the World 
in Terms of Woman and Thought”; then 
proceeded to demonstrate the philosophy 
in person. His women he took indiscrimi- 
nately from exclusive faculty circles or 
from the streets and brothels—one died of 
despair, another married out of spite, and 
yet another, jealous, ruined his career. As 
for thought, Sieburth dissipated it in 
drunken orgies, then gave it up as futile; 
killed himself. 

If the particular history of Sieburth, 
genius, is unconvincing, Sudermann’s gen- 
eral thesis is none the less cogent. And 
his analysis of masculine reasoning, as op- 
posed to feminine blind unreasoning, has 
an uncanny authenticity. 

Son of a small-town brewer in East 
Prussia, Sudermann left school at the age 
of 14, was apprenticed to a chemist, turned 
up nevertheless at Immanuel Kant’s uni- 
versity in K6nigsberg. Sometime jour- 
nalist in Berlin, he finally devoted himself 
exclusively to writing novels, and plays, 
provocative in their sociological signifi- 
cance—Die Ehre, Es lebe das Leben. He 
died last November, aged 71. 





post- 
BEN BOSWELL 


ME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Irish Indifference 


THe Last SepTreMBER—E lizabeth 
Bowen—Dial Press ($2.50). 

The Story. At Danielstown, charming 
county seat near Cork, lived Sir Richard 
and Lady Naylor; lived also a niece, Lois, 
a nephew Lawrence, and many a lingering 
guest. At the moment it was the Mont- 
morencys who lingered: she because of 
Danielstown itseli—‘‘doorways had framed 
a kind of expectancy of her; some trees 
in the distance, the stairs, a part of the 
garden, seemed always to have been lying 
secretly at the back of her mind’—and he 
because of Marda Norton. Marda was 
leaving next day, to visit her fiancé in 
Kent. Meanwhile she walked with Mont- 
morency—and Lois—along the river to- 
ward a deserted mill. 

“The river darkened and _ thundered 
towards the mill race, light came full on 
the high facade of decay. Incredible in its 
loneliness, roofless, floorless, beams criss- 
crossing the dank interior daylight, the 
whole place tottered, fit to crash at a 
breath. Hinges rustily bled where a door 
had been wrenched away... .” 

Marda wanted to explore—and inciden- 
tally to escape Montmorency; she and 
Lois ventured into the gloom, relishing a 
fear that was “a kind of deliciousness.” A 
crop of nettles, a dead cow, and by the 
stairs a prostrate lump that was a man. 
Sleepily he stirred, instinctively levelled 
his pistol at them; accidentally it went 
off, nipped Marda in the hand. The girls 
explained they were merely out for a walk; 
the man snarled it was time they gave up 
walking—for he was a Black-&-Tan, ex- 
hausted from days of guerrilla warfare, 
and they were the Irish aristocracy that 
ignored his existence, gave tennis teas for 
English officers. 

One of these, a subaltern, loved Lois— 
genuinely; but not pugnaciously enough 
to defy her aunt’s disapproval: he had 
neither riches nor pride of family, his 
relatives lived vaguely in Surrey, and that, 
thought Aunt Myra, would never do. Lois, 
for her part, loved, but did not bestir 
herself to contradict her aunt. When a 
few days later the subaltern, on patrol, 
was shot from ambush, Aunt Myra 
thought it sad, and continued her teas. 
Lois pondered, to no avail, and went 


‘abroad to get on with her French. But 


that was their last bland September; by 
the next, revolutionary incendiaries had 
laid fiery waste to Danielstown. 

The Significance. Such, expressed 
with infinite restraint, is the terrific indict- 
ment against-an indifferent generation. A 
girl’s lover is killed—she feels no emotion; 
a country is in revolt, “the best people” 
pay no attention. Not that they do not 
love their Ireland: their patriotism flowers 
in smart patter about their vulgar cousins, 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


LEONARDO THE FLORENTINE—A Study in Personality, Rachel A. 
Taylor, $6.00. Mellow portrait of da Vinci against a rich back- 
ground of Italian Renaissance. (January 14.) 

Pitcrims oF ApvEersity—William McFee, Doubleday, Doran, $2.50- 
Conradian tale of the Caribbean. (December 31.) 


MotHer oF Kincs—Norval Richardson, Scribner, $5.00.  Bi- 
ography, engrossing for its new anecdotes of Letizia Bonaparte. 
(December 31.) 


Lire AND DeatH IN Sinc Sinc—Lewis E. Lawes, Doubleday, 
Doran, $3.50. Dispassionate and interesting survey. (January 7.) 
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the English—‘they tell the most extraor- 
dinary things—about their husbands, their 
money affairs, their insides. They don't 
seem discouraged by not being asked. And 
they all seem so intimate with each other 
. . . of course they seem very definite and 
practical, but it is a pity they talk so 
en... 

A rarefied modern atmosphere, purged 
of emotion, immune to passion, is re- 
flected in The Last September. Given 
Gaelic temperament, revolution, forbidden 
love, accidental shot in a deserted mill— 
every opportunity for drama or even melo- 
drama, Miss Bowen carefully sidesteps and 
develops her theme by the trivialities that 
beset the minds of her characters, and the 
even lesser trivialities that compose their 
clever conversation. The result is a 
novel that compels, for its esthetic per- 
fection, a reluctant admiration, but leaves 
the reader almost as indifferent as the 
Irish aristocrats. 





oo 
Thinking, An Art 


Tue Art oF THINKING—Ernest Dim- 
net—Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

“This book is intended for average 
minds equally remote from genius which 
knows no obstacles, or from stupidity to 
which everything is an obstacle,” says the 
author. How well he has gauged his 


readers is already demonstrated by the | 


large sale and wide popularity of the book 


Briefly, thinking is a series of images. | 
Even the ignoramus has images, but he | 
is either incapable of being aware of them | 


or too lazy to seize them. The greatest 
difficulty of the average person, Author 
Dimnet thinks, lies in the sorting out of 
confusing or conflicting images. 

Introspection is the mother of image- 
sorting. So long as one is in a state of 
interior solitude, one can introspect almost 
anywhere—walking along a crowded street, 
in a sunny meadow, in a room where type- 
writers are banging, in a room alone with a 
fire, in bed in the morning or just before 
falling asleep at night. 

Author Dimnet tells of the obstacles 
and the. helps to thinking in a style that 
is as informal as it is polished and rich 
in literary background. One of his favorite 
devices is to hold thought-conversations 
between himself and his reader-of-the- 
moment. 

An example of his advice is: treat in- 
tuitions tenderly. “The moment we feel 
their presence, it is as if we saw the ripple 
over Bethesda and we ought to know that 
our chance is near. Silence, both exterior 
and interior, should prevail; we ought to 
be attentive but not eager or, above 
all, curious. The beautiful visitor is like 
a butterfly, no longer the same when 
caught... .” 

The Art of Thinking was first written 
in English, though Ernest Dimnet is a 
Frenchman and also writes facilely in 
Latin. He is 62, an abbé and a canon, and 
lives in the shadow of Notre Dame cathe- 
dral in Paris. Cardinal Newman’s Apo- 
logia, which he won as a prize for playing 
handball in this schooldays, has influenced 
him more than any other book. He lec- 
tured at Harvard several years ago. He 
likes Columbia’s Nicholas Murray Butler 
and dislikes the Freudian case system. 
The Bronté Sisters is his best known 
earlier work. 


' 











Filin ig experts say— 


me like Automatic 
Files 





They’re so much easter 
for the girls who do the work” 


XECUTIVES who have installed Auto- 
matic files have found that their 
employes can file and find in half the 
time. Four Automatic files do the work 
of 5—the Automatic expansion feature 
increases capacity and insures accuracy. 


The utility of Automatic equipment (files, 
desks, systems and supplies) will increase 
office output with less labor. Send for 
catalog with complete descriptions. 


THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Office 
1324 Steger Building 
28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Representatives in all principal cities T-2-25 
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NE day next summer you will watch the 

fading skyline of New York from the 
deck of a great ocean liner. It will carry you 
to the port of Southampton from which you will 
speed over the English downs to Chester. 
From there by motor to Leamington, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford. Then, after 
two days in London spent between West- 
minster Abbey and the Tower of London (not 
forgetting ‘‘The Cheshire Cheese’’), you cross 
the Channel via Harwich to “The Hook of 
Holland.” On to Cologne and up the swift 
coursing Rhine valley to Switzerland, ‘The 
Roof of the World.” Then, after motoring 
through glorious Alpine scenery to Italy, you 
visit Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome. After 
two days in ‘‘The Eternal City,’”’ you go on to 
Genoa. At last to Paris, with three days in 
which to wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward—a week’s voy- 
age in the keen North Atlantic air, while quick- 
ened appetites respond to three smashing 
meals a day and many a hearty, ’tween-meal 
snack. Home—after the vacation of a lifetime. 
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TIME Invites You 


to Europe i 


Six Sailings — May to September 


\O successful was TIME’s unique European tour 

plan last year that the publishers have developed 
it still further for the coming travel season. Last 
summer a score of TIME readers sailed for Europe 
and enjoyed vacations they had earned in the spring 
months. Their enthusiasm for TIME’s plan and for 
the tours they earned through it was convincing 
proof of the soundness of the venture. 

This year TIME offers you the opportunity to earn 
either the fascinating tour described in the adjoining 
column, or, if your vacation time is limited, an al- 
ternative tour to London, Brussels, Paris. For either 
tour you have your choice of six sailing dates from 
May to September. 


And this year TIME offers—in addition to the European 
tours—an eventful three-month cruise around the world, with 
sailings every two weeks during the year. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


Here is your opportunity to travel. This is no contest. Special 
arrangements with travel‘agencies and steamship lines make 
possible these amazingly generous rewards for your efforts as 
TIME’s subscription representative. For complete details re- 
garding the plan which makes these delightful vacations pos- 
sible, simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK = CHICAGO 


John Sargent, TIME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, II. 


Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s European Tour and Round-the-World Cruise Plan. 


Name i ; as 


Address—__ 


Qo- 
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( FIFTH OF A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT 


ITTLE acorns drop from great oaks, take root 
and in time grow into trees themselves. 
There is a hint to investors in this. Regular 
investment of money, and the equally regular 
reinvestment of the interest, lead to surprising 
growth of capital. “Money can beget money and 
its offspring can begét more,” wrote the finan- 
cially wise Benjamin Franklin. 

To apply this two-fold principle of fruitful 
investment, first, invest your funds regularly as 
you receive them. Money held idle for a “better 
time to invest” forfeits its assured present earn- 


ing power for an uncertain future return. In the 


{ long run, steady employment of investment ular investment and reinvestment of your 

funds is by far the best policy. It isthe standard money. The facilities of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

(| practice of insurance companies and other large are available to large and small investors alike 

4 institutional investors, in the formulation and working out of financial 

( Second, invest interest promptly. Slow as it plans of this nature. May we send you our book- 

( may seem in its early stages, compound interest _let, “Looking Ahead Financially,” which tells 
does work wonders. No amount is too small to _ more fully of the advantages of such a plan, and 

( aid in the increase of principal. One year’s in- of our ability to assist in its successful realization. 

( Ask for booklet tm-29 

N, 

( HALSEY, STUART & CO. 

> | INCORPORATED 

(| CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wail Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 

( DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue $T, LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 

Ny MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 

( 

( & very Thursday Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Hour 

¥ A unique radio program featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 

( W-E-A-F and 26 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 

( 10 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 9g P.M. CentralStandard Time + 8 P.M. MountainStandard Time 


Invest and reinvest funds 
promptly as received 


terest on a thousand dollar 5% bond makes a 
one-tenth payment ona five hundred dollar bond. 
The interest on two such bonds will buy a hun- 
dred dollar bond outright. Smaller amounts may 
be saved and added to bond interest to increase 


the sums for investment. Over a period of 
twenty-five years half the total amount you will 
have accumulated in this way will be derived from 
interest alone, at the conservative rate of 5%. 


It requires a plan to do this. As the first step 
in such a plan, select an investment house to 


counsel with you, to aid you in selecting issues 
suited to your.needs, and.to help you in the reg- 
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_BUSINESS @ FINANCE _ 








Chicago Corp. 

Perhaps inspired by the investment 
trust activities of their potent fellow citi- 
zen, Arthur Cutten of the Board of Trade, 
a group of Chicago capitalists organized, 
and last week announced, Chicago Corp., 
a $60,000,000 midwest investment trust. 
The directorate of the new corporation is 
of the top stratum of Chicago’s financial 
world. Packers are represented by Edward 
F. Swift, vice president of Swift & Co., and 
F. Edson White, president of Armour & 
Co. Merchants include George B. Everitt, 
president of Montgomery Ward and James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field. The 
present Marshall Field conducts the in- 
vestment house, Field, Glore & Co., which 
financed the issue. Industrialists on the 
new board include Sewell L. Avery (U. S. 
Gypsum), Edward F. Carry (Pullman 
Co.), Robert P. Lamont (American Steel 
Foundries), George A. Ranney (Interna- 
tional Harvester), B. A. Eckhart (Eckhart 
Milling Co.). The new corporation will 
function under one of those broadminded 
charters which have made the State of 
Delaware a financial Gretna Green. Chi- 
cago Corp.’s directorate will be virtually 
unrestricted in its choice of investment 


fields. 
ane en 


Federal Reserve v. Speculation 


Into Congress last week overflowed the 
financial argument between Federal Re- 
serve Board and Wall Street (T1me, Feb. 
18). A mingled outburst of oratory, eth- 
ics, provincialism and a little economics 
was the result. The prevailing sentiment 
was strongly against the speculator. Since, 
however, the very Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who were most inclined to view 
Wall Street as the heart of the money 
octopus also regarded the Federal Reserve 
System as at least a tentacle of the same 
monster, the banker was scolded while the 
broker was flayed. 


Senate. The Senate passed a resolution 
asking the Federal Reserve Board to lay 
before it such information as might be 
“helpful” in securing anti-speculative legis- 
lation. It was a mildly-worded resolution, 
perhaps because it was edited by Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, one of the authors 
of the Federal Reserve Act (1913). Not 
mild, however, was the accompanying 
speech by ponderous Senator Heflin of 
Alabama. Wall Street, he bellowed, was 
the hotbed and breeding place of the worst 
form of gambling that ever cursed the 
country. The Louisiana State Lottery slew 
its hundreds but the New York State 
gambling exchanges were slaying hundreds 
of thousands. The gambling monster was 
destroying U. S. homes, was driving U. S. 
citizens to poverty, to insanity. There 
must be a stop put to this evil, etc. etc. 

More specific was Senator Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart of Iowa, who was born in a 
log cabin remote from the money-changers. 
Why, argued Senator Brookhart, quibble 
about such a detail as prohibiting merely 
Federal Reserve Banks from making spec- 
ulative loans to Federal Reserve Bank 
members? Let us prohibit any loan by 
any bank to any borrower who might put 
the loan to speculative purposes. Radical 





© Wide World 
WALL StREET’S CONGRESSMAN 
He (Prall) represents Staten Island. 


also was the remedy offered by Utah’s 
Senator William H. King, who has ascer- 
tained that 85% of speculation is made on 
margins, and who believes therefore that 
marginal trading should be abolished. Sen- 
ator Thaddeus H. Caraway of Arkansas 
went charging off into the commodity mar- 
kets and proposed to punish trading in 
cotton and grain futures with fines and 
imprisonment. 


The House considered speculation more 
calmly, though Pennsylvania’s Louis T. 
McFadden, chairman of the Banking & 
Currency Committee, announced that at 
the next session of Congress his committee 
proposed to go into Federal Reserve dis- 
counts, brokers’ loans, investment trusts 
and mergers. Representative Loring 
Black, a smart sensationalist, attacked the 
Reserve Board for alleged connivance with 
Great Britain. He argued that if England 
needed gold it ought not induce the Federal 
Reserve to interfere with U. S. prosperity 
by hampering Wall Street but should sell 
to the U. S. some of its island possessions 
off the Atlantic Coast, which possessions 
are naval bases that threaten U. S. secur- 
ity. Representative Garner, ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Ways & Means Committee, 
thought that anti-speculative legislation 
was a “far-reaching” matter that ought to 
be ‘“‘carefully considered.” 

Wall Street’s Prall. Meanwhile the 
Representative in whose district Wall 
Street itself is located said nothing at all. 
It is from the non-financial stretches of 
Staten Island that this Representative 
comes. He is Anning S. Prall, a perky, 
bright-eyed, chest-forward Tammany 
Democrat. The Manhattan financial sec- 
tion chances to be in Mr. Prall’s Eleventh 
District, but skyscrapers do not vote and 
Mr. Prall does not “represent” Wall Street 
any more than he represents the Statue of 
Liberty which is also within his constitu- 
ency. 

Pro-Money, Anti-Money. It is diffi- 
cult to say what Congressmen might speak 


for the money power, especially in an argu- 
ment which lists money against money. 
Ogden Livingston Mills and James Wolcott 
Wadsworth were money-men, but they 
have departed from the House and Senate, 
respectively. Senator David Aiken Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Secretary Mellon’s hag- 
gard, Princeton-educated protégé, might 
stand as the senatorial money-man. In the 
House are New York’s Snell, a florid, solid 
cheesemaker; Rhode Island’s Richard S. 
Aldrich, son of the late great Senator 
Nelson Aldrich; and Pennsylvania’s Harry 
Estep, a young Mellonite member of the 
Ways & Means Committee. 

The leading anti-Wall-Streeter in the 
House is Henry T. Rainey, a tall, white- 
haired old Illinois farmer who has been in 
every Congress but the 67th since the 
58th. In the Senate are Heflin, Norris, 
Brookhart, Shipstead and many another 
hinterlander whose eyes are vigilantly 
cocked for city-bred iniquities. 

Upshot. It was doubtful whether any- 
thing would result from all the congres- 
sional speeches and resolutions, if only 
because the Federal Reserve Board itself 
was believed to be aghast at the thought of 
its delicate and vital functions being sub- 
ject to congressional disturbance at such 
a critical moment. 

Reserve Rate. Meanwhile Wall Street 
itself stirred uneasily. The early week 
market recovery proved to be largely 
whistling in the grave-yard. As the week 
wore on and the tombstones stood out 
more clearly in the gathering darkness, the 
speculators stopped whistling and started 
to run. Directors of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank held a lengthy and 
private meeting, after which, however, no 
change was announced in the rediscount 
rate. 

The Advisory Council of the Reserve 
system (a group of private bankers & 
businessmen appointed by directors of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks) emphati- 
cally endorsed the Reserve Board’s warn- 
ing of last fortnight. The Reserve banks 
themselves began to tighten money by sell- 
ing government securities and bankers’ 
acceptances. Member banks beckoned for 
about $60,000,000 of outstanding call 
money. 

The Market. None of these measures 
was by themselves particularly drastic 
(was offset, for example, by failure to 
raise the rediscount rate), but taken alto- 
gether they gave nervous speculators chills 
& fever. On Friday call money went from 
63% to 10% and the whole market went 
off in a sharp decline that continued 
through Saturday’s closing. There was 
nothing resembling a panic but the orderly 
retreat was rapid, sustained, unchecked 
by short covering. 

The market opened the week, however, 
with a general rally, caused by the fact 
that many good stocks had been oversold 
and that call money eased off to 7%. Cop- 
pers and utilities headed the rebound. 

Nothing further had come from the 
Federal Reserve Board except publication 
of the figures on which its “warning” had 
been based: These figures showed that in 
the last twelve months loans to member 
banks had more than doubled and that 
Federal Reserve outstanding credit had 
increased by $250,000,000. 

Significance. The outstanding de- 
velopment of the week was the fact that, 
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. 
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The natural marketing areas 
surrounding a few great cities make up the economic map 
of the United States. Each of these areas is some great 
bank’s front yard. 

Naturally such a bank has an intimate knowledge of the 
business life of that area. It has more advantageous con- 
tacts than any distant “home office” could hope to have. 

An account at the Marine can prove of tremendous value 
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is the center. An introduction from an officer in the Marine 


can conceivably save time and money for an organization 
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without taking any radical measures, the 
Federal Reserve Board, aided by front- 
page publicity given to bearish conversa- 
tions in Congress and in the Reserve ad- 
visory council, succeeded in scaring Wall 
Street into a liquidation movement. A 
definite obituary on the bull market might, 
however, be a little premature. Mysterious 
despatches from Washington stressed an 
alleged division of opinion on the Federal 
Reserve Board and the existence of a 
minority party opposed to anti-speculative 
measures. 

A “high official” and an “administration 
source” were quoted as believing that the 
Board had gone as far as it was going to 
go. There were hints and inferences that 
the official and the source were Secretary 
Mellon, who is ex officio a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

At the close of the week, Secretary of 
Commerce Whiting issued a distinctly bull- 
ish statement. Said he: “Administration 
policies have made for a substantial and 
increasing stability in business for several 
years. ...If these conservative, con- 
structive policies of the government and 
of business are maintained, then there 


would seem to be no reason why the pres- 


| ent economic situation should not con- 


tinue.” 


4» 
—e ———- 
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Oil Restriction 

Some of the country’s more potent oil- 
men met at St. Louis, last week, to see 
what could be done about the over-pro- 
duction, from which their industry has 
long been suffering (Trme, Dec. 17). Okla- 
homa operators agreed to cut production 
from 700,000 barrels a day to 650,000. 
Meanwhile, however, Texas and California 
oil fields continued on an unlimited pro- 
duction basis. Unless a national agreement 
covering all oil fields is reached it would 
appear that regional agreements can effect 
no major improvement. Present U. S. pro- 
duction is approximately 2,690,000 barrels 
a day and wildcatting (opening up new 
fields, greatest obstacle to controlled pro- 


| duction) continues. 


—>—- 

Childs’ War 

Controversy over the management of 
Childs’ restaurants (Time, Feb. 11) last 
week closely approached the “You're an- 
other” stage. Into the newspaper advertis- 
ing columns went Mr. Childs, announcing 
that ‘““We Reacted in 1928, But Now, Busi- 
ness Is Fine!” Mr. Childs vigorously 
flayed William A. Barber, his deposed 
counsel, and Harry S. Black, Board Chair- 
man of U. S. Realty and Improvement 
Co., whereupon Mr. Black bought adver- 
tising space for an open letter in which 
he termed Mrs. Childs’ elevation to a posl- 
tion as Mr. Childs’ secretary “most un- 
usual and open to criticism” and sneered 
at the alleged Childs’ policy of ‘‘meatless 
days and boneless nights.” 

Meanwhile Childs’ patrons were given 
leaflets which exhorted stockholders to 
“Please Support the Founder of Our Com- 
pany” and announced that “We [Childs’ 
employes] Want William Childs.” 

Childs’ Statement. Mr. Childs’ oppo- 
nents have long argued that Mr. Childs’ 
vegetarian policies (now abandoned) have 
injured the company’s business. The 1925 
report certainly demonstrated that some 
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‘CLERICAL COMFORT 





MEANS GREATER 
EFFICIENCY: -: -:- 


—, an air of quiet efficiency, born of body comfort, 
about an office equipped with aluminum chairs. 


They not only conform to the contour of the body, but 
are so light they can be rolled directly in front of the work 
at hand by the slightest impulse. There is no leaning or 
stretching into uncomfortable postures. 


Proper distribution of weight— correct sitting —is always 
maintained. 


Then, their welded, one-piece construction does away 
with squeaks and groans that come from loosened dowels 
— dried-out joints. Their exquisite finish — in flat enamel 
colors or in wood effects — makes them forever free from 
splinters that tear stockings and rasp the clothing. 

On the economic side, Aluminum Office Chairs are a 
sound investment. Their beauty, their comfort, their effi- 
ciency are as permanent as the light, strong, marvelous 
metal from which they are made. 

Let us send you the booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum 


Furniture for the Office” containing descriptions and illus- 
trations of chairs superbly suited to every office need. 





OFFICE CHAIRS 


Aluminum Company of America 
2420 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Do You Own 
THESE STOCKS? 


Atchison 

Missouri Pacific Pfd. 
Pennsylvania 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Union Pacific 

Chesapeake Corp. 

New York Central 

St. Louis & San Francisco 

Pere Marquette 


We can give you the UNITED OPINION 
of all authorities as to their future 
prospects — that is of EXTRAORDI- 
NARY INTEREST. 


UNITED 
Rusimess 


Service 


Division of Investment Analysis 
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United Business A ServiceBuilding 
n- 2 
210 Newbury Street, Boston 
CURRENT BULLETIN SENT FREE 


In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in TIME. 


Increase... 
Your Income 


.. With 62% 
Onr offeriness BONDS 


gage Bonds on income-produc- 
ing city buildings are held by 
men and women in 48 states 
and in more than 55 foreign 
countries and territories. These 
Bonds have the full protection 
of a system of safeguards de- 
veloped through fifty-six years 
of experience. 
DENOMINATIONS: $1,000, 
$500, $100; coupons payable 
semi-annually. 

Return the form below for our 
latest booklet and complete in- 
formation about the 6'/2% First 
Mortgage Bonds and other types 
of securities we offer. 


Tae F H.SmitiCo. 


Investment Securities—Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in Other Cities 








| malign influence has been affecting Childs’ 


receipts. A 1927 operating income of 
$2,451,186 shrank to a 1928 operating in- 
come of $1,365,167, a net decrease of some 
$1,086,000. True the company reported a 
1928 net profit of $1,002,425, but this 
figure was arrived at by including on the 


© International 
AtTiLtio H. GIANNINI 


Across the street, many Italian workmen. 


balance sheet a profit of approximately 
$1,060,000 in the sale of Childs’ holdings in 
the Savoy-Plaza hotel. Minus this trans- 
action, the balance sheet would have shown 
a loss of about $58,000, compared to a 
million-and-a-half profit in 1927. This 
poor showing was vaguely attributed by 
Mr. Childs to “general causes which no 
management could overcome.” 

Savoy-Plaza. Though it was the Savoy- 
Plaza transaction which enabled Childs to 
show any 1928 profit, yet it was over this 
sale that Mr. Childs drew Mr. Black into 
the squabble. The purchase of Childs’ 
holdings in the Savoy-Plaza by the U. S. 
Realty and Improvement Co. was arranged 
between Mr. Barber and Mr. Black, and 
for his services Mr. Barber charged the 
Childs’ interests $210,000. Pointing out 
that the Barber fee was about one-quarter 
of Childs’ receipts for the year, Mr. Childs 
added: “And it is interesting to note that 
Harry S. Black is a member of the Barber 
committee that is now trying to put the 
Barber faction back into control of our 
company.” 

To this statement Mr. Black tartly re- 
plied that “if such a transaction as the 
Savoy-Plaza could be repeated occasionally 
it would be greatly to the advantage of 
your stockholders.” Mr. Black also sug- 
gested that Mr. Childs resign, since it was 
“a foregone conclusion” that he would be 
ousted when the stockholders meet in 
March, and since his resignation would 
“put the Company in the hands of men 
who can certainly administer its affairs 
much more efficiently than you and your 
family seem able to do.” 

—_—— 
City Trust Crash 

Every night last week groups of work- 
ingmen, mostly Italians, stood at the cor- 
ner of rogth street and Second avenue, 
Manhattan, gazing across the street at 


the windows of the City Trust Co. They 
wondered what, if anything, their bank- 
books might be worth. On the windows 
were posted notices that the state banking 
department had taken possession of the 
bank. Back of the closed doors bank ex- 
aminers checked books and investments 
and balances. Perhaps the bank was 
“broke.” 

Some of the laborers pointed to gold- 
lettered window announcements which 
proclaimed that City Trust Co. was a de- 
pository of the U. S. government, of the 
state and city of New York. Some of the 
laborers thought that therefore the U. S., 
the state, and the city were guaranteeing 
deposits. Others, less naive, were selling 
their bankbooks at 50 cents on the dollar. 

The bank examiners issued no _pre- 
mature estimate of possible losses. City 
Trust Co., with its main offices and four 
branches, had deposits of $7,300,000. Its 
president, F. M. Ferrari, had died Feb. 2. 
There followed rumors of bad invest- 
ments, of unsound conditions. It will be 
months before definite announcement of 
settlement will be made. Meanwhile de- 
positors have only the comfort of knowing 
that their demands will be satisfied before 
those of stockholders, 

General interest in the City Trust clo- 
sure resulted from the fact that Dr. Attilio 
H. Giannini had succeeded Mr. Ferrari 
as the bank’s president. Dr. Attilio H. 
Giannini is a brother of Amadeo Peter 
Giannini, famed Bancitaly Corp. man. Dr. 
Giannini is also board chairman of the 
Bank of America, National Association, 
which Bancitaly Corp. dominates. But 
there was no suggestion that the City 
Trust’s disgrace was a Giannini disgrace, 
because Dr. Giannini had been connected 
with the bank for only a few weeks, and 
because he could show that he accepted 
the office only on the urgent request of 
the City Trust’s directors. The latter 
had wished to assuage popular suspicion 
concerning their bank’s solvency by se- 
curing a Giannini as chief officer. Finally, 
Dr. Giannini, who had taken an option on 
part of the bank’s stock, refused to ex- 
ercise the option when he saw the actual 
condition of the bank. Perhaps Dr. Gian- 
nini erred in allowing himself to become 
in any way associated with a sinking ship, 
but he was not the man who ran the vessel 
on the rocks. 
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Lights o’ London 


Should U. S. housewives who fret over 
electric bills move to London they would 
find their worries considerably increased. 
For in Great Britain light costs an average 
of 13¢ per kilowatt hour, almost twice the 
U.S. average of 6.8¢. Electric power, too, 
is much more expensive in London, costing 
4¢ per hour in England; 2.16¢ here. 

Yet Londoners may soon expect to see 
brighter and cheaper illumination strug- 
gling through the city’s fogs. For into the 
English light-&-power industry last week 
entered the Utilities Power & Light Corp., 
a multilateral U. S. utility company headed 
by Harley L. Clarke of Chicago. 

Utilities Power & Light Corp. serves mil- 
lions of consumers in 20 states, operates 
power, gas and electric railway companies. 
It controls the potent St. Louis Gas and 
Coke Corp. What it did last week 
was to purchase the entire common 
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Modern Furniture 
Better Work 


Art Metal steel office 
equipment gives you 


comfortable efficiency 


ODERN business men know 

that pleasant surroundings in- 
spire better work. A trim desk .. . 
efficient files .. . a convenient record 
safe .. . a comfortable chair mean 
much in the hectic rush of today’s 
business. And it’s just that pleasant 
touch of comfort—that feeling of 
complete efficiency that Art Metal 
brings to your office. 


That’s why so many business men 
of today have turned to Art Metal 





for real efficiency. Art Metal steel 
office equipment is designed by en- 
gineers with forty years’ experience 
in the field. And those designs are 
wrought in enduring steel by the 
hands of master craftsmen. The 
units are finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. 


Planned engineering means me- 
chanical perfection . . . steel con- 


struction means long life. Art Metal 
cannot warp or splinter. Replace- 
ment costs vanish. Art Metal is dust- 
proof, sanitary, fire-resisting. And, 
everything for the general office or 
private office can be had in Art Metal. 


Our booklet “Office Standards’’ 


contains valuable data on office lay- 


‘outs. We shall be glad to send youa 


copy along with any of the catalogs 
listed below. Please write, men- 
tioning the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan- 
files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit 
Files; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT, 


SAFES AND FILES 
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Re The Duke of Westminster’s 
famous twenty-six foot runabout 
—one cf the smartest boats in the 
British Isles—is equipped with a 
Kermath 150. 

The new Kermath catalog will 
prove of interest to you. It cov- 
ers the entire line of 15 fine mod- 
Write for your copy today. 
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KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
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—exclusive of dividends had you followed our 
financial recommendations during the past 
three years. 
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stock of seven British power companies 
which serve more than 1,000,000 Britishers 
in 95 English and Scotch communities. 
Shrewd, diplomatic, the U. S. operators se- 
cured the Earl of Birkenhead as the head 
of their new British interests. Since the 
Earl of Birkenhead was recently (1919- 
22) Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
and Secretary of State for India, his ap- 
pointment was calculated to assuage Brit- 
ill-feeling against U. S. economic 


| invasion. 
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Seat Price 
The first New York Stock Exchange seat 


| to be sold since the adoption of the 25% 


membership increase brought, last week, 
$625,000, the same figure as for the last 
seat sold prior to the increase. But last 
week’s purchase included the seat with its 
extra one-fourth right; in other words, 
five-fourths of a seat was purchased. Thus 
a precedent was established for valuing 
each quarter-seat at $125,000 and a seat 
at $500,000. The seat was bought by 
Ferdinand A. Straus from Robert L. Leeds. 
Mr. Leeds purchased his seat early in Jan- 
uary, paid for it $600,000. 


Inasmuch as the Straus purchase was . 


for five-fourths of a seat, there still re- 
mained the question of what quarter-seats, 
sold separately, would bring. The bear 
market caused by the Federal Reserve’s 
attack on speculative loans (see p. 47) may 
well lower seat prices since speculation 


| by the general public is always on a bull 








market. A bear market generally means 
less trading for seat-holder, fewer commis- 
sions. 

— 





Earnings 

The 1928 financial statements of cor- 
porations prominent in many U. S. indus- 
tries last week furnished _ statistical 
evidence of general U. S. prosperity. 

Railroads. Though passenger traffic 
on Class I railroads (184 main trunk 
lines) was the smallest in the last 20 
years, freight traffic increased 4 to 1% 
and by cutting operating expenses most 
roads showed larger earnings per share 
in spite of many decreases in gross in- 
come. These roads reported net operating 
income of approximately $1,200,000,000, 
a return of 4.71% on their property in- 
vestment. The 1927 return was 4.38%. 
The following table (from Dow, Jones & 
Co.) gives 1928 and 1927 surplus after 
charges and earnings per share of the 
following roads: 


1928 1927 
oo n 
Z £ 5 2 E Ps 8) 
OS: = Qe Pa 
Se bs s°S 2s 
nA ££ mn HN F AH 
Baltimore & Ohio 28.9 12.35 22.6 9.42 
Chesapeake & Ohio 28.7 24.29 28.6 24.19 
Erie 10.0 4.93 3.5 63 
N. Y. Central 50.3 10.85 58.5 13.90 
Nickel Plate 6.4 225t 6.6 15.41 
Pennsylvania 82.5 7.34 68.1 6.82 
Illinois Central 13.2 8.96 12.1 8.13 
Great Northern 24.7 9.95 22.9 9.23 
Northern Pacific 23.2 8.52 18.5 7.47 
Santa Fe 49.7. 18.00 49.7. 18.73 
Southern Pacific 40.9 11.00 36.0 9.66 
Union Pacific 44.8 18.40 39.6 16.05 
Missouri Pacific 9.5 7.15 4.4 .98 


Steel. The automotive industry during 
1928 became steel’s best customer, with 
building second and railroads third. The 
following table shows 1928 and 1927 fig- 
ures for six representative steel com- 
panies: 


Net Profit 
(in millions) Earned per Share 


1928 1927 1928 1927 

Jones & Laughlin 15.5 11.2 $19.99 $12.40 
Republic Steel 4.7 3.0 5.74 22 
U. S. Steel 114.0 87.8 12.47 8.80 
Inland Steel 9.3 6.8 7.03 5.16 
Bethlehem Steel 18.5 15.8 6.52 5.02 
Crucible Steel 5.6 5.6 7.06 7.03 

Entertainment. Cheers for the cin- 


ema, tears for the legitimate theatres 
were indicated in reports from Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Corp., Para- 
mount-Famous Players-Lasky Corp., and 
Shubert theatres. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
(common stock owned by Loew’s Inc.) 
earned a net of almost $5,400,000 or $31.21 
a share against a net of about $3,000,000 
or $16.68 a share in 1927. Paramount re- 
ported a record net of $8,700,000, an in- 
crease of $650,000 over 1927. The Shubert 
report showed a $470,822 profit for six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1928, as compared 
to $630,626 for corresponding period in 
1927. 
—o-—— 


Piggly Wiggly Man 

Piggly Wiggly stores, as many a U. S. 
housewife knows, are cafeteria-groceries. 
Instead of dealing with salespersons, the 
customer tours the store with a large bas- 
ket, makes her own selections from neatly- 
stocked shelves. In spite of its apparent 
latitude to shoplifters, the Piggly Wiggly 
idea has proved extremely successful, 
partly because of its novelty, partly be- 
cause neat packages and large ad- 
vertising appropriations have made retail 
grocery selling almost an automatic pro- 
cedure. 

In none of the Piggly Wiggly stores does 
Clarence Saunders, the original Piggly 
Wiggly man, retain an interest. Instead, 
he now heads a competitive chain of 400 
Clarence Saunders Stores, serving 225 
towns and cities in 18 states. Last week 
the Saunders chain was extended to the 
Pacific Coast with a million-dollar stock 
issue offered in Clarence Saunders Pacific 
Stores, Inc. 

The story of Clarence Saunders’ discon- 
nection with Piggly Wiggly is the story of 
how Piggly Wiggly went to the Stock Mar- 
ket and wound up in the stock yard. In 
November, 1922, when Mr. Saunders was 
Piggly Wiggly’s successful president, Wall 
Street operators started a bear movement 
in Piggly Wiggly stock. Angry, Mr. Saun- 
ders hastened from his native Memphis to 
Manhattan. They would sell Piggly short, 
would they? Well, he’d show them, and he 
did. He ran Piggly Wiggly stock up from 
40 past 120, realized some millions of paper 
profits. Then, unfortunately, the Stock 
Exchange Governors decided that a corner 
had been established in Piggly Wiggly and 
took the stock off the board. With trading 
suspended, there was no market, no quota- 
tion on Mr. Saunders’ stock. Mr. 
Saunders discovered that Wall Street has 
a cemetery at one end and a river at the 
other. After an unsuccessful attempt to 
unload his Piggly Wiggly stock, an attempt 
featured by a full page newspaper adv er- 
tisement entitled “Fighting for My Life,” 
Mr. Saunders turned over a fortune esti- 
mated at nine million dollars to the bankers 
who had financed his disastrous corner, and 
got out of Piggly W iggly. 

The collapse came in the spring of 1923. 
Now, after six years, Mr. Saunders is back. 
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ut of the Fullness 
of Metallurgical 


Experience 


WHEELING 
COP-R-LOY PIPE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


MADE OF COP-R-LOY—THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 






mF you but casually examine the 
a statistics of wrought pipe pro- 
#44 duction, it becomes apparent 
that steel pipe stands upon a positive 
and substantial foundation—the prefer- 
ence of industry and the public—for last 
year 96% of all wrought pipe produced 


was steel. 


It is the Age of Steel—the Age of Steel 
Pipe—in which things are done on a 
scale larger than at any time in history 
for the benefit of all. Steel pipe was first 
introduced in 1888, and save for one 
short period when the production of all 
industry lagged, the curve of its demand 
has been upward. 


Not unmindful of this fact, however, 
this company, producer of steel pipe 
almost from the time it was mere experi- 
ment, Continues to pursue new goals of 
quality for its steel which it produces ir 
pipe as well as other essential forms. 
Even though it successfully attained a 
high standard of quality for Wheeling 
Steel Pipe which earned for it first rank, 
there has come as the result of ceaseless 
effort a new achievement—COP-R-LOY 
Pipe, made of time-tested copper alloyed 
steel, “in the cradle of the steel pipe 
industry.” 


COP-R-LOY Pipe is offered to archi- 
tects, engineers, builders and all indus- 
try, who need not be reminded that good 
pipeisindispensabletoall plumb- 
ing, heating, gas, oil, steam and 
refrigerator lines. With knowl- 








edge born of experience which has not 
been confined merely to that of pipe mak- 
ing but to its use as well, and to the pro- 
duction of ferrous metal products of 
many kinds, throughout the Age of Iron 
in America and the present Age of Steel 
—Wheeling declares that there has been 
perfected no better or more durable and 
useful pipe in our time. 

Send for the graphic, non-technical 
account of this new tubular product, 
COP-R-LOY Pipe, which adds to the 
already distinguished service of 
steel pipe and effects economies 
for youat the lowest possible cost. 


*““FROM MINE TO MARKET’? 


Copper when added 
to molten steel brings 
about action that can 
be comparedtoa 
pinch of bluing 
dropped in a tumbler 
of steaming clear 
water. The copper in 
the white-hot liquid 
steel does not drop to 
the bottom, but dif- 
fuses almost instantly 
throughout the steel. 
Just as the water is 
colored uniformly, the 
steel becomes analloy, 


every particle forti- 
fied by copper which 
chemical analysis 
showsto be practically 
of the same specific 
content at any point 
where a sample may 
betaken. Theuniform 
color of the water fur- 
nishesa practical illus- 
tration of the uniform 
alloying obtained 
through the Wheeling 
process of adding 
copper to Wheeling 
refined Steel. 





WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
The Consolidated Expanded 
Metal Companies 
La Belle Transportation Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
Ackermann Manufacturing 
‘ompany 
Consumers Mining Company 
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g BUST. 

Z AN ADVERTISEMENT 

Z Speed Increased 331% nage ag pt rae wig oA 
4 SS, ad experimented in many 
J There is that old saying, of course, that different ways to get greater production 
% the prophet is without honor in his own from the Billing Department.” 

Y province. Peculiarly interesting, therefore, Then after almost two years of experi- 
#4 ~=is an experience of The Osborn Manu- _ ence with the Mani-Fold Method of Bill- 
A facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, ing, Treasurer Rowe wrote: “After in- 
% which proves the opposite to be true. stalling these Mani-Fold forms, we were 





W. A. Rowe 
Brush Maker Makes Clean Sweep 


Osborn’s are manufacturers of all kinds 
of brushes—making a clean sweep of 
everything, as it were. 

They are in the home town of The 
Mani-Fold Company* (Division of United 
Autographic Register Company) through 
whose cooperation an interesting achieve- 
ment was made in connection with busi- 
ness records. 

“Before installing the Mani-Fold 
forms” (mani-fold is a trade term and 
trade-mark to describe a continuous 
folded form), states W. A. Rowe, Treas- 
urer, and the man whose duties call upon 
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able to reduce our force by one person 
and to speed up the entry of orders 
about 3314%.” 

At the same time six clear, legible, prop- 
erly aligned copies were made of each 
order and each invoice issued by Osborn. 

“We enter an average of one hundred 
and fifty orders a day, and invoice an 
average of one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and sixty shipments per day,” 
continues Treasurer Rowe in reporting 
this interesting economy in handling 
business records. ‘ 

He continues: “We have experienced 
no difficulty in making the change from 
the old method to the new, and the people 
in the Billing Department are enthusi- 
astic about the way the work now goes 
through. We have eliminated complaints 
from our customers and salesmen as to 
the legibility of their copies. We are 
turning out more work in less time with a 
much neater product than at any time 
for many years past.” 

You, too, can make a clean sweep of 
your Billing, Order-entry and other busi- 
ness record writing by switching over to 
the Mani-Fold Method of Continuous 
Forms. For the Mani-Fold Method is 
applicable for handling business records 
of any type of business—manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, bank or other service 
organization. 

You can get more details in a new 
folder “‘Speed—and More Speed” FREE 
upon request addressed to The Mani- 
Fold Company, 13356 Coit Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





* Makers of Mani-Fold Continuous Forms 
available upon well-known Hammermill Rond 
paper, now offering TIME readers demonstration 
portfolio and interesting ‘‘SPEED” folder. 
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FEUROPE 


‘OS DAYS #495 


Countries 
Ask for. for ‘booklet * "wa < 
Mentor Tours Co., Dept. 805, 
310 S&S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Sold on Easy Terms 
WoRRACE flectric WOODWORKER 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, 
Electric Motor and Many Useful nary 


Planer 
Buffi "Grins 
Sew Lathe om tach- 





Fast — Accurate — Complete 
Price complete, $89.00. Easy Terms. 
Write for complete information. 


J. D. Wallace & Co., 2830 Adams St., Chicago 
45 W.45th St., NewYork 268 Market St., San Francisco 





















YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN VA- 
rious phases of community service work 
One 
has 


including work with boys is wanted. 
who is well educated, 
brains plus tact. An unusual opportunity 
for the man who fits the position. Room 
1221, Six N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


enthusiastic, 





| Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 


45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Edisoniana 


A shrill and crackling hail greeted 
Herbert Hoover when he and Mrs. Hoover 
joined Thomas Alva Edison’s 82nd-birth- 
day party at the Edison estate near Fort 
Myers, Fla., early last week. It was deaf 
Mr. Edison yelling: “Hello, fisherman!” 

Then there was a general shaking of 
hands and a few posings with Mr. Edison 





| standing between his cronies, Motor-Man 
| Henry Ford and Tire-Man Harvey Samuel 


Firestone, his hands affectionately around 
their shoulders. Mr. Hoover, sauntering 
across the street to telephone, saw a group 
of little girls looking sad because, they 
thought, they were not permitted to dance 
at Mr. Edison’s party. Mr. Hoover opened 
Mr. Edison’s gate and sent the children in. 
On Mrs. Edison’s ample table was a big 
green-&-yellow pound cake. This the old 
gentleman sliced with skill and raillery. 
As is usual at his parties, Mr. Edison 
had an aphorism and a statement to make. 


The aphorism: “I am not acquainted 
with anyone who is happy.” 

The statement: “I believe those States 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico can grow 
plant rubber with profit to the farmer, in 
case of war prices. But it might be possible 
in the future to grow rubber and compete 
with the tropics. I have found over 1,200 
plants to produce rubber. About 4o of 
them will be cultivated on a large scale.” 


Henry Ford has a 22,000-acre planta- 
tion near Savannah, Ga., and on it he is 
cultivating some of his friend’s rubber 
plant selections. Mr. Ford has a rubber 
tree plantation newly started in Brazil. 
Mr. Firestone has his own plantation go- 
ing in Liberia. These and other intimates 
of Mr. Edison possess little chunks of 
spongy brown material—Edison’s first rub- 
ber from U. S. weeds. 


Another feature of Mr. Edison’s birth- 
day was a gesture of generosity by Mr. 
Ford. At Dearborn, Mich., Ford’s factory 
town, stands the Edison Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Museum of American In- 
dustries, dedicated to Mr. Edison. Mr. 
Ford last week endowed institute and 
museum with $5,000,000. The museum 
contains all Mr. Edison’s tools and con- 
trivances, in working order. 

At the dedication of the Dearborn me- 
morials, Mr. Edison, Mr. Ford and a group 
approached the buildings to enter. Near 
the door was a fresh-laid sheet of concrete, 
around which the party started to walk. 
But not Mr. Edison. Always he takes the 
short cut and across the concrete he 
walked. It was soft. His shoes sank into 
it. Consternation came upon his face, then 
stubbornness. He plodded ahead leaving 
a string of footprints behind. Mr. Ford 
was delighted and said something flattering 
about “the sands of time.” He gave orders 
that the footprints be allowed to harden. 
Furthermore, he made Mr. Edison take off 
his shoes and leave them in the museum. 

At Dearborn, also, there is being re- 
constructed the brick laboratory in which, 
at Menlo Park, N. J., Thomas Alva Edison 
invented the incandescent bulb 50 years 
ago. That golden anniversary will be cele- 
brated nationally on Oct. 21. 
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Again, Borglum 

No more turbulent or disheartening 
rumpus has been known in recent artistic 
history than that which has frustrated the 
attempts of Southern interests to carve 
an everlasting memoriai to the Confeder- 
acy’s heroes, Lee, Jackson, Davis and 
their men, on the awesome bluff of Stone 
Mountain, Ga. The dismissal of famed 
and fiery Sculptor Gutzon Borglum and 
the engaging of Sculptor Henry Augustus 
Lukeman ushered in a period of vacilla- 
tion and chaotic nagging which left the 
project at a virtual standstill (True, Oct. 

tst week Sculptor Borglum announced 
that his return to the airy Stone Moun- 
tain scaffoldings was likely, that the Me- 
morial Association had been penitent, 
urgent. “I was dismissed,” he said, “be- 
cause it was charged that I dominated the 
entire project. I do not deny this. But 
I am going back and dominate the project 
without interference.” 


A 
——6 


Good Riddance 














Recently the Metropolitan Museum an- | 


nounced an auction sale of paintings no 
longer deemed worthy of wall space. Last 
week the euphemistically-termed “surplus” 
art was sold. The highest price was $3,500, 
paid by Circusman John Ringling for Hans 
Makart’s Diana’s Hunting Party, a giant 
canvas (15 by 32 feet), garish and breezy 
as a circus poster. This will hang in 
Mr. Ringling’s sunny, spacious museum at 
Sarasota, Fla. For more than 100 pieces 
the museum received $53.442. Meticulous 
connoisseurs called it sheer profit, good 
riddance. 
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Duveen on da Vinci 


The painting of a buxom brunette called 
La Belle Ferroniére was still displayed, last 
week, in a Manhattan courtroom. Was it 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci? To this 
question Georges Sortais, French connois- 
seur, had answered YES, and the owner of 
the painting, Mrs. Harry J. Hahn of Kan- 
sas City, had believed him. But Sir Joseph 
Duveen, potent millionaire art dealer, had 
murmured NO, thus preventing the sale of 
the painting to the Kansas City art 
museum. Therefore Mrs. Hahn had sued 
Sir Joseph for $500,000 (TimeE, Feb. 18). 
The trial involved comparisons with the 
famed and very similar La Belle Ferroniére 
in the Louvre, also perhaps a Leonardo. 
To this question Connoisseur Sortais and 
Mrs. Hahn answered NO, Sir Joseph 
Duveen answered YES. Last week this 
notable trial continued. 

Duveen. For four days Sir Joseph had 
been a harried witness. He had flayed the 
Hahn picture, testily calling its left eye 
“dead,” “very dead,” and “beadlike.” On 
the fifth day he covered the whole damozel 
with one more coating of scorn. “She is a 
fat person!” he gibed. “A peasant type.” 
Then he joyously pointed to a reproduc- 
tion of the Louvre Belle. ‘“‘This is a great 
lady of the period.” Reverting to the Hahn 
painting he described the shoulders as 
flabby, the arms as puffy, the breast as 
lacking modeling, the embroidery as un- 





WATER and GAS COMPANY 


BOSTON 
SEATTLE 


TIME 


GREENWICH 


Supplying Essential Services to 
New York Suburban Communities 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company supplies 
water—and in some cases gas—to a numerous group 
of adjoining communities in two of the wealthiest 
counties suburban to New York City: Westchester 
County in New York; Fairfield County in Connecti- 
cut. Among these communities are such prosperous 
towns as Rye, Port Chester, and Greenwich, all within 
281% to 31 miles of the Grand Central Terminal. 


The properties of the Greenwich Water and Gas 
Company, valued at over $13,000,000, have been in 
continuous and successful operation for various 
periods up to 70 years. Because of the Company’s 
stable growth, the essential character of its services, 
and its long record of steadily increasing earnings, 
we recommend the Collateral Trust 5% Gold Bonds 
of the Greenwich Water and Gas Company as a 
safe investment affording a satisfactory yield. 


The Greenwich Water and Gas Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the Community Water Service Company 
which, through its subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies, supplies water to more than 1,000,000 
people in the Eastern and Middle Western 
States. Many of the Community Water 
Seryice Company’s properties are adja- 
cent to large centers of population. 

Its combined assets total more 


than $70,000,000. 


Send for full information 


AN 
P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


115 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


42 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ST. LOUIS GRAND RAPIDS 


PORTLAND 
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true to Leonardo’s period. “The hair!” he 
exclaimed, “‘That’s not hair—that is mud! 
. . . If an artist paints wood it must be 
wood, not steel. If he paints hair it must 
be hair, not mud.” 


The Hahn Lawyer, stalwart S$. Lawrence 
Miller, grinned. “In short,” he suggested, 
“she has a face like a mask and the rest of 
her is like a balloon.” 

“Exactly!” cried Sir Joseph. 

Hug. Into the courtroom came J. Con- 
rad Hug, the Kansas City art dealer who 
has twice mortgaged his home to obtain 
money to combat Sir Joseph. A withered, 
white, frail little old gentleman, he told 
how he had arranged the sale of the Hahn 
painting to the Kansas City museum for 
$250,000, how the Duveen dictum had 
quashed the bargain. He said that he dealt 
in picture frames, paintings and etchings. 
Sir Joseph’s lawyer, Louis 5. Levy, was 
quick, acid. “The picture frames are a 
very big part of your business, aren’t 
they?” Mr. Hug’s murmurous answer was 
lost in his throat. Soon afterward he went 
away, assisted by bailiffs. 

Chernoff. The next witness for the 
plaintiff was Vadim Chernoff, a blond 
Russian expatriate, a painter of ikons. Ex- 
citedly, with an accent like a musical 
comedian, he dilated for an hour on Ren- 
aissance pigmentation, explained both how 
and what colors were used. He called the 
Hahn painting “translucent,” and the 
Louvre painting “dirty.” Technically he 
was wise, but Lawyer Levy confounded 
him with questions on art history and 
showed that M. Chernoff’s advice had 
rarely, if ever, been sought in weighty con- 
troversy. Sir Joseph chuckled as the Cher- 
noff lecture began. Later he gazed into a 
newspaper with obvious boredom. When 
M. Chernoff gave his opinion that the 
Hahn painting was a Leonardo and that 
the Louvre painting was not a Leonardo, 
Sir Joseph mumbled: “By Jove! Sacri- 
lege!” 

Sortais. The testimony of Connoisseur 
Georges Sortais, as given in Paris in 1927, 
was read to the court. M. Sortais was 
fully convinced, after a minute study of the 
detail of the Hahn painting, that it was 
by the hand of Leonardo. Erudite M. 
Sortais customarily answered all questions 
on art history by consulting reference 
books. “Is there anybody alive,” M. Sor- 
tais was asked, “whose opinion of Italian 
art you respect?” “No,” answered the con- 
noisseur. “Do you know of any man, dead 
or alive, whose expert opinion on 15th Cen- 
tury Italian art you would give way to?” 
“No, I have only my great experience of 
things seen.” “Then, so far as you are con- 
cerned, you are the only man whose opinion 
on the authorship and authenticity of an 
Italian picture you would consider?” 
“Yes,” concluded M. Sortais, “that is it.” 

Proof. There is probably only one way 
of convincing a 20th Century jury that a 
given painting is by a particular 15th Cen- 
tury master. That is by absolute evidence, 
such as a fingerprint, document or signa- 
ture known to be valid. Such evidence the 
Duveen trial did not produce. Arguments 
on technique, expression, nuances of 
genius, only served to exhibit the latitude 
and variance of personal opinion. 


In Paris there were overtones of laugh- 
ter. Gaston Rouches, assistant curator of 





Sir JosepH DUVEEN 
“That’s 


mud !” 


not hair—that is 
paintings in the Louvre, issuedastatement: 
“Four years ago a number of world experts 
gave [the Louvre Belle] a thorough exam- 
ination. They reached the conclusion that 
while it was undoubtedly made by one of 
the Leonardo school, it probably is not by 
the master himself. But that does not 
make much difference when one doesn’t 
take the commercial view. The important 
thing is that the picture is a beautiful one 
and of great interest.” 
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Stieglitz into Metropolitan 

In Manhattan is a primly-styled, stone 
building which houses the Anderson Gal- 
Jeries, famed red plush repository of art 
and art auctions. On the third floor is tiny 
Room 303, known as the Intimate Gallery, 
littered with picture frames, books, muci- 
lage pots, framed and unframed paintings. 
In the room, at almost any time during the 
winter season, may be found a keen-eyed 
little man in a baggy grey suit. He peers 
inquisitively through silver spectacles, his 
grey mustache and hair are scraggly, un- 
combed. His name is Alfred Stieglitz. He 
is a lover and maker of photographs.* And 
he is one of the quietest and most admired 
characters in the art world. 

For years Alfred Stieglitz fostered the 
careers of leading modern painters, such 
as his second wife, Georgia O’Keeffe,+ and 
water-colorist John Marin. And for years 
Alfred Stieglitz has been studying beauty 
with his cameras. 

Last week he heard that 22 of his prints 
had been donated to Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Museum by five persons, among 
them Tobacco Tycoon David A. Schulte. 
More important, they have been accepted 
and will be hung in the black-and-white 
section among etchings and engravings. 

Manhattan, not Florence, Venice or 

*Not to be confused with Edward Steichen, 
able modernistic photographer for Vanity Fair, 
Vogue and other smart-charts. 

+Georgia O’Keeffe is a modulator of exquisite 
colors in floral and abstract designs (Time, Feb. 
20, 1928). Her exhibitions are events for ad- 
vanced esthetes. Last week an O’Keeffe exhibi- 
tion opened in Husband Stieglitz’s Room 303. 


Paris, is the modern cynosure of esthetic 
eyes. No matter how disinterested the ar- 
tists, the art centre is always where patrons 
are thickest, where coffers are bulging. 
Never before had Manhattan’s greatest 
museum received photographs into its col- 
Jections. Such a reception was thus a vic- 
tory of great moment for photography and 
for Alfred Stieglitz. 

Born in dismal Hoboken, N.J., in 1864, 
Stieglitz went to private and public schools 
and to the College of the City of New 
York. Following his father’s wishes, he 
studied mechanical engineering. But photo- 
chemistry and photography allured him, 
and he turned to these subjects, receiving a 
thorough Germanic induction at the Berlin 
Polytechnic School and the University of 
Berlin (1888-90). Returning to Manhat- 
tan, he practiced photo-engraving for three 
years, experimented in three-color work, 
married Emmeline Obermeyer of New 
York. Then, in 1895, at 31, he “retired.” 

He did not become an ample idlers he 
took pictures, thousands of them. He had 
always believed that photography was a 
medium of art which could be as sensitive, 
as interpretative as painting, etching or 
engraving. Out of the confused mass of 
forms in the visible world he selected 
serene or startling shapes and contours, the 
tense grace of sewing fingers, the slopes and 
rotundities of the nude. These he rendered 
with the infinite photographic spectrum, 
ranging from dead white to midnight black- 
ness through numberless greys, catching 
both gleams and shadows. Sometimes he 
intellectualized this sensuous process, as in 
his symbolic expression of a short-skirted 
girl—a picture of a leg superimposed upon 
the dim image of a face. There is nothing 
documentary about Stieglitz photographs; 
they tell no stories, perpetuate no events. 
They are studies in pure form and tone. 

Photographer Stieglitz neither titles 
them nor signs them. “They have their 
own life,” he says, “and they live in that 
way, if you see what I mean.” More 
astonishing, he never sells or publishes his 
work. They are kept in vaults, while their 
creator waits for recognition from mu- 
seums. The Progress Medal of the Royal 
Photographic Society of London has been 
awarded to only two U. S. citizens: Alfred 
Stieglitz and George Eastman, multi- 
millionaire Kodak tycoon of Rochester, 
N. Y., whose developments in photography 
supplied the technical basis of Mr. Stieg- 
litz’s art. 

Alfred Stieglitz is not an egocentric. For 
years he patiently championed other ar- 
tists. He kept a table reserved at Man- 
hattan’s old Holland House where his im- 
poverished friends could always eat by 
giving the name of their usually absent 
host. In his little office he has exhibited 
and sold many pictures for needy and 
worthy beginners. 

Parallel with these benefactions has been 
his own struggle to make the pundits of 
art bestow their haughty panegyrics on 
photography. More than 25 years ago 
museums in Glasgow and Dresden hung his 
prints. The U. S. was more obdurate. Five 
years ago, however, the Boston Museum 
opened its doors and seven Stieglitz prints 
were hung there between the black-and- 


white works of Goya and Diirer. 
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alue 


beyond dispute 


, + + + because it is instantly seen 


tages and Fisher resources. 


The unprecedented value of 
Fisher Body is entirely beyond 
dispute, because it is apparent 
at a glance, in each and every 
Fisher Body car from Chevrolet 
to Cadillac-Fleetwood. 


The eye reveals at once a rich- 
ness of quality and an artistry of 
design which give these cars 
an unmistakably greater mone- 
tary value, to say 


cars outside the Fisher Body 
group. 

The reason for this is plain. Com- 
pared with the vast resources of 
Fisher Body, other body oper- 
ations dwindle into insignificance. 
Every Fisher superiority—in 
exterior finish, in upholstery, in 
cushioning, in hardware, in roof 
and frame construction, in dura- 
bility, in safety, and 





nothing of a wealth 
of greater beauty, 
convenience and 
comfort not found in 


CADILLAC + LA SALLE 


in every other attri- 
bute—goes straight 
back to Fisher manu- 
facturing advan- 


BUICK + OAKLAND + 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OLDSMOBILE + 


Thousands of men and women 
today believe it is only the part 
of obvious wisdom to confine 
motor car selection to General 
Motors cars, listed below—all 


with Body by Fisher. 


We invite you and we urge you to 
compare any Fisher Body car with 
any other car in its price class. 
Such comparison proves, unmis- 
takably, the far greater body value 
inseparably a part of every car with 
Body by Fisher. 


PONTIAC + CHEVROLET 








